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BECAUSE  of  his  campus-wide  popu- 
larity, and  because,  as  president  of  the 
Interfraternity  Council,  he  has  built  up 
a  wholesome  spirit  of  fellowship  be- 
tween the  fraternities  on  the  campus, 
SHADOWS  nominates 

MELL  ROBBINS 


BECAUSE,  as  the  unsung  stage  man- 
ager of  the  Dramatic  Club,  he  has  con- 
tributed notably  to  the  success  of  the 
club  productions,  and  because,  after 
eight  years  on  the  campus  he  is 
Creighton  to  the  core,  SHADOWS 
nominates 

william  b.  McCarthy 
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"Father  Ri 


rom  THE  CREIGHTON  ALUMNUS 


IS 


m 


the  ne-ivs  stories: 


he  Rev.  William  F. 
^ge,  S.  J.,  who  has 
tight  more  Creighton 
i  'ii  than  any  other 
rin  ever  a  member  of 
t !  Creighton  faculty, 
.  'il  in  St.  Joseph's  hos- 
I  al  the  evening  of 
.arc  h  30.  He  was 
I  ried  in  the  Jesuit  plot 
i  Holy  Sepulchre  cem- 
i  sry  Saturday  morn- 
i?,  April  2,  after  serv- 
ies  in  St.  John's 
(urch. 


aATHER  RIGGE  is  dead. 
That  is  the  whole  story,    told    as    the    man 
himself  would  have  told  it — briefly  and  mod- 
ijtly.     The   end   came  just   after   sundown   on   March 
:;>.     The  setting  was  simple:  a  bare  little  room  in  St. 
•pseph's  hospital;  the  crucifix;  at  the  bedside,  one  of 
is  brothers  in  religion;  and  on  the  deathbed  the  frail, 
ave  body  of  the  man  who  had  been  teacher,  scientist 
id  man  of  God  to  Creighton.     When  death  came  it 
ided  years  of  cruel  persecution  by  the  lung  malady 
hich  finally  beat  down  his  resistance,  but  it  also  end- 
l  seventy  years  of  distinguished  living. 
The  facts  are  eloquent,  and  yet  inadequate.     Father 


Rigge  was  born  in 
Cincinnati  Septem- 
ber 9,  1857.  Enter- 
ing the  Jesuit  order 
in  1875,  he  was  sent 
to  Creighton  in  1878, 
our  foundation  year. 
His  work  called  him 
away  from  1881  to 
1896,  but  he  returned 
in  the  latter  year, 
and  had  been  on  the 
faculty  ever  since. 
Though  the  most  unassuming  of  men,  Father  Rigge 
was  an  international  figure  as  a  scientist.  In  the  course 
of  his  long  and  scholarly  life,  he  contributed  more  than 
five  hundred  articles  to  scientific  journals,  directed  the 
work  in  the  University  astronomical  observatory,  gave 
personal  instruction  to  three  thousand  students,  wrote 
two  books  on  astronomy,  and  invented  the  celebrated 
"Creighton  Harmonic  Motion  Machine'*. 

For  all  his  modesty,  fame  sought  Father  Rigge  out  in 
his  mid-western  laboratory,  and  fellowships  in  seven 
international  scientific  societies  were  among  the  tem- 
poral rewards  of  his  labor. 

But  there  was  no  pomp  or  ceremony  at  the  funeral, 
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for  neither  Father  Rigge  nor  the  Jesuit  spirit  would 
have  it  so.  There  was  no  music,  no  eulogistic  sermon, 
no  pageantry.  The  office  for  the  dead,  low  mass  and 
a  simple  cross  over  a  little  green  mound  were  the  last 
honors  paid  to  the  great  dead,  and  Father  Rigge  went 
to  his  grave  as  he  had  walked  through  life — in  an 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  serenity  and  subdued  beauty. 

Father  Rigge,  so  the  world  decided,  was  a  great  man, 
but  he  was  greatest  to 
his  students  because  he 
was  also  human  and  holy. 
Fame  is  fleeting,  and 
science  may  some  day 
forget  the  Creighton 
Harmonic  Motion  Ma- 
chine, but  as  long  as 
character  is  prized 
a  m  o  n  g  m  e  n,  Father 
Rigge 's  students  will  re- 
member the  slight  figure, 
the  wispy,  iron-grey  hair, 
the  brilliant,  restless 
eyes,  and  the  work-fur- 
rowed brow  of  the  vener- 
able teacher-priest. 

Next  Homecoming 
Day,  of  course,  his 
"boys"  will  not  sit  at  his 
feet  again,  as  their  cus- 
tom has  been  at  past  fes- 
tivals of  this  kind.  But 
they  will  tell  one  another 
of  him — of  his  modesty, 
his  patience,  his  kindly 
sense  of  humor,  his  devo- 
tion to  duty,  his  mellow 
tolerance,  and  his  pas- 
sion for  truth  and  com- 
mon sense. 

They  will  tell,  for  ex- 
ample, of  his  attempt  to 
escape  his  fame,  when  he 

named  his  invention,  the  product  of  eleven  years  of  the 
most  ingenious  work,  "The  Creighton  Harmonic  Mo1  ion 
.Machine",  rather  than  "The  Rigge  Machine". 

They  will  tell  of  the  priceless  contributions  to  the 
Creighton  tradition  found  in  his  meticulous  scrap- 
books,  records,  albums,  and  diaries. 

They  will  tell  of  the  time  when  he  could  have  gone 
to  the  Vatican  Observatory,  but  came  to  Creighton  in- 
stead, because  even  then  his  health  was  delicate. 

They  will  tell  of  the  jest  which  was  the  favorite  of 
his  declining  years — for  as  surely  as  the  first  of  April 
would  come,  he  would  remark,  with  more  sadness  than 
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relish,  that  he  was  tired,  for  he  had  come  to  the  end 
a  long  March.  And  they  will  recall  that  he  died 
March  30 — at  the  end  of  a  long,  long  march. 

They  will  tell  of  his  quaint  little  workshop,  in  wh 
he  tinkered  away  happily,  doing  all  his  own  and  mi 
of  the  University's  electrical  work,  lathing,  carpen 
and  machine  work. 

They  will  tell  of  the  sense  of  humor,  which  reasser 

itself  on  his  death-b 
when  he  roused  hims 
from  a  torpor  to  sigh  i 
that  he  felt  "powerful 
weak".  For  he  love(| 
simple  play  on  langua 
They  will  tell  of  i 
last  gleam  of  that  sa 
sense  of  humor,  when 
response  to  a  rem* 
that  his  place  coi 
never  be  filled,  he  sa 
"Don't  worry  about  : 
successor :  when  I  get 
heaven,  I'll  have  G 
send  you  a  star." 

They  will  tell  of  l 
dramatic  court  trial 
which  he  established 
alibi  for  the  accused  a 
acquitted  him  by  cal 
lating  the  time  of  d 
from  a  shadow  in  a  sn; 
shot. 

They   will   tell    of 
humility  in  the  presei 
of  great  knowledge  a 
his  faith  in  the  presei 
of       great       mysteries 
qualities   which     oft 
made    him    remark    tl 
one  could  not  be  a  rea 
good  astronomer  and  a 
a  really  good  atheist. 
They  will  tell  of  his  untiring  courtesy  toward  t 
i  ewspaper  boys  who  would  besiege  him  for  intervie! 
ar  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  on  any  suhj< 
that  might  come  up  in  the  city  room. 

They  will  tell  of  his  Homecoming  message  to  "1 
boys"  last  fall:  "If  I  can  live  and  work  through  ti 
winter,  then  my  labor  will  be  done  here  and  I  shall 
■  ady  to  go."  And  they  will  compare  it  with  the  spi 
of  resignation  that  he  breathed  into  these  words  t 
day  before  his  death:  "I  know  I  am  going  to  die. 
have  been  near  death  before.  This  time  I  cannot 
( ( Jontinued  on  Page  :^~  I 


aZZO mania a  Rejoinder 


ffiy  ERNEST  BERGMAN 


rfTST  what  is  jazz?  Can  we  attempt  a  concrete 
1  definition  without  adding  to  the  labyrinthian 
w"  maze  which  already  surrounds  it?  As  far  as 
ewness  of  it  is  concerned,  we  can  say  it  to  be  a 
mation  of  ragtime   with  some  slight  added  fea- 

in   the   way   of   arrangement   and   orchestration, 
hen  we  haven't  the  essence  of  jazz.     "We  can  say 

that  jazz  is  the  expression  of  America's  youthful 
ess  in  its  own  vernacular. 

we  have   merely   touched 

a  too  abstract  definition.         j 
m  try  again — say  that  jazz         J 
disorganized   cacophony         \ 
st  war  unrest  and  we  are         \ 

nearly  correct.  But  here 
lefinition  that  1  think  will 
perfectly,  but  with  which. 

than  likely,  you  will  not 
.  However,  we  shall  see — 
s  a  poison  that  we  like  to 


z  is  something — a   poison 

t  the  average  "we"  swal- 

mknowingly  perhaps,  but 

much  alacrity.  We  read- 
alp  anything — words   and 

— the  publishers   send  us 

s  fast  as  they  can  print  it. 

lo   not    consider    the    why 

therefore  of  it.  We  do  not  stop  to  think  that  we 
k'tainly  injuring,  if  not  killing,  our  taste  for  good 
i,  and  even  if  we  stop  to  think  it  is  doubtful  that 
tiperation  would  have  any  effect  upon  our  actions. 

e  know  that  jazz  is  trivial,  commonplace  and  that 
1 1  no  faculty  of  giving  lasting  enjoyment.  We 
il  know  that  the  only  pleasure  it  gives  is  a  low 
;|)f  animal  exhilaration  which  removes  itself  the 
i  e  we  stop  listening.  We  should  know  that  jazz 
depressing  after-effect ;  that  nerves  keyed  to  the 
Isarily  high  tension  when  exposed  to  the  excite- 
]  of  jazz  must  inevitably  relax  and  produce  lassi- 
*  We  know  that  however  "catchy"  or  cleverly 
aged  a  jazz  tune  is  that  same  tune  is  lonesome  after 
.  ird  listening  and  a  banality  after  two  weeks.    We 


HADOWS  has  never  published 
an  article  provoking  more  dis- 
cussion than  '  'Jazz — The  New 
Song  and  Dance  of  America,"  which 
appeared  in  our  last  issue.  You  will 
remember  that  the  author,  Mr.  Leroy 
Buck,  was  sympathetic  and  rather 
cordial  toward  jazz. 

Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  print- 
ing the  other  side.  Jazz,  the  author  of 
this  article  warns  us,  is  a  poison  we 
are  drinking. 

Mr.  Bergman,  the  writer,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  and  Omaha  Sym- 
phony Orchestras. 

Dig  out  your  Spring  Fever  Number, 
reread  Mr.  Buck's  article,  and  return 
your  own  verdict. 


realize  or  should  realize  all  these  facts,  and  yet  we  sup- 
port and  sustain  jazz  and  give  it  the  chance  to  stab  its 
roots  deep  into  our  lives.  We  give  it  the  chance  to 
corrupt  our  morals  and  debase  our  natural  taste  for 
"nod  music.  We  think  it  good  to  listen  to,  we  even 
glory  in  it,  but  what  is  worse  than  all  these  acts,  we 
ignore  better  music.  If  we  accidentally  hear  good 
music  in  a  theater  or  concert  hall  we  squirm  in  our 
seats.  We  think  it  dull  and  un- 
interesting when  actually  it  is 
only  this  good  music  that  is 
valuable.  We  staunchly  call 
ourselves  civilized  and  yet  we 
leave  the  greatest  art  of  all  out 
of  our  lives. 


© 


0  say  that  jazz  is  here  to 
stay  is  folly  but  uphold- 
ers of  jazz  definitely  state  that. 
They  contend  that  anything  so 
popular  as  jazz  must  be  good 
and  a  good  thing  lives  forever. 
To  this  we  have  only  to  look 
with  disdainful  glances  at  jazz 
itself.  It  is  now  in  a  process  of 
development,  in  fact,  it  has 
been  so  since  the  day  it  was  in- 
vented. We  can  definitely  say 
that  jazz  as  it  exists  today  can- 
not possibly  live.  Its  sickening  qualities  will  sooner 
or  later  be  discovered  by  its  upholders  and  as  a  result 
something  different  will  evolve.  That  in  turn  will  foster 
something  different  and  so  on  and  so  on.  But  good 
music  remains  the  one  stronghold  that  cannot  fall.  It 
will  always  remain  a  haven  for  people  with  taste. 

If  we  analyze  this  modern  abomination  we  find  it  to 
consist  of  (as  does  any  music)  three  fundamental  fac- 
tors— melody,  harmony  and  rhythm.  (So  far,  so  good, 
we  can  hardly  condemn  it  for  that.)  Of  these,  Ave  may 
group  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance  to  jazz — 
1.  Rhythm.  2.  Melody.  3.  Harmony.  This  is  something 
new.  Until  our  infant  lifted  its  lusty  voice  to  add 
to  other  noises  of  modern  life,  most  good  music  would 
list  itself— 1.    Melody.     2.  Harmony.     3.  Rhythm.     Or 
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1.  Harmony.  2.  Melody.  3.  Rhythm.  It  was  indeed 
rare  to  hear  of  rhythm  given  prime  importance  Nearly 
always,  it  was  the  more  intellectual  attributes  of  music, 
either  harmony  or  melody.  Why  was  this?  Because 
rhythm,  obvious  pounding  rhythm  is  primitive.  While 
it  is  of  course  very  necessary  to  rational  music,  the 
classicists  and  romanticists  (may  their  bones  rest  in 
peace)  thought  very  reasonably  that  they  should  domi- 
nate rhythm  and  not  let  rhythm  dominate  them.  Must 
their  busts  be  ovei'thrown?  Must  their  ideals  be  upset? 
In  the  minds  of  many  of  our  contemporaries  they  must ! 
They  have ! 

XT  is  to  be  expected  though  in  a  way.  Rhythm 
such  as  employed  in  jazz,  has  a  powerful  and  un- 
deniable appeal.  We  haven't  had  centuries  of  drum 
beating  ancestors  without  avail.  The  fascination  of 
the  heavily  accented  beat  has  indeed  instilled  itself 
into  our  very  blood  so  that  the  slight  tap  of  a  snare 
drum,  the  twang  of  the  banjo,  the  delicious  "oomph" 
of  the  bass  tuba,  or  the  resonant  boom  of  the  bass  drum 
awakens  a  disturbance  of  the  muscles  and  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  dance.  (In  those  of  you  who  can.) 
And  here  we  have  the  rhythm  of  jazz,  steady,  crashing, 
overwhelming — primeval  heart  beats,  if  you  please. 

But,  you  may  say,  isn't  there  a  sufficient  reason  for 
rhythm  so  obvious?  Does  not  rhythm  manifest  itself 
on  every  hand?  Isn't  there  rhythm  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse, in  the  seasons,  in  nature,  or  in  any  man-made 
artistic  endeavor  such  as  a  poem,  a  painting  or  a  piece 
of  sculpture  ?  Certainly  there  is,  we  softly  answer,  but 
need  this  rhythm  actually  dominate  music?  Need  it 
dominate  the  universe,  the  seasons,  nature  or  any  man- 
made  artistic  creation?  Of  course  it  need  not  and  it 
does  not !  It  is  true  that  such  things  could  not  exist 
without  it ;  but  in  the  great  plan  violent  rhythm  is  sub- 
merged by  the  greater  beauty  of  outward  artistic  and 
intellectual  attributes. 

And  so  it  is  with  romantic  and  classic  music.  The 
sheen  of  beauty  is  placed  over  the  uglier  pulsations. 
The  beauty  of  chord  structure  and  of  melody  shrouds 
and  subordinates  the  violent  rhythm.  The  gloss  and 
polish  which  only  centuries  of  learned  composers 
could  produce  has  put  rhythm  in  the  background.  And 
ye1  we  dismiss  good  music  with  a  shudder  and  turn  to 
jazz  with  its  naked  rhythm — the  dominating  influence 
to  which  all  other  factors  in  jazz  are  subordinate. 

Again  you  may  protest.  You  may  ask  us  why  pick 
on  jazz  as  an  example  of  a  naked  beat?  Isn't  there 
other  dance  music  of  a  bygone  day  that  was  identical 
in  that  respect?  Why  does  jazz  have  to  absorb  all  the 
insults?  For  an  answer,  let  us  take  the  dance  music 
to  which  our  grandfathers  danced  and  to  which  we 
listened — the  Viennese  waltz. 


^^^11E  Viennese  waltz,  which  of  course  is  true  d 
V^V  music,  is  an  example  of  a  polished  and  i 
subtle  rhythm.  In  it  rhythm  has  more  characteri 
than  plain,  heavily  accented  beats.  It  has  a  lilt.  A 
ferentiation  that  has  taken  years  to  perfect — years 
years  of  gentlefolk  in  a  thorough  atmosphere  of 
ture.  It  consists  as  near  as  can  be  defined  by  l 
words  of  a  halting  between  the  second  and  third  I 
of  the  waltz  measure  and  then  the  necessary  acce 
tion  between  the  first  and  second  beats.  It  give 
effect  of  gracefulness  that  jazz  could  never  give, 
that  fills  our  imagination  with  thoughts  that  jazz  e 
never  inspire.  We  think  of  brilliantly  lighted,  sj 
didly  furnished  ballrooms,  of  shiningly  uniformed 
and  beautiful  women  swinging  smoothly  to  the  dc 
And  with  the  shimmering  of  the  gentle  strings, 
think  of  lavender  gardens  at  night  gardens  with  mz 
statuary  and  fountains  spraying  shining  drops  of  ■« 
into  a  pool — beautiful  thoughts  indeed! 

But  now,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  let  us  take  ' 
Sir!  She's  My  Baby",  "Turkish  Towel",  "S 
Thing"  or  any  of  the  other  countless  inane  atroc 
Let  us  listen  to  one  (but  not  too  interestedly)  anc 
come  intoxicated  at  the  hammer-like  rhythm.  "V 
do  we  imagine?  A  nervous  orgy  of  motion!  Dance 
sheiks,  bare-armed  and  bare-kneed  girls  who  are  roi 
and  painted  frightfully!  A  background  of  futui 
designs ;  an  awful  mixup  of  color  and  angles  w 
shouts  itself  to  our  tired  brain !  We  reel  with 
thought  of  it,  but  yet  we  like  it.  Are  we  to  reve' 
the  jungle? 

Melody  is  of  next  importance  to  jazz.    We  must 
ourselves  many  questions:    Has  jazz  added  anyt 
of  value  to  the  world's  storehouse  of  tunes?    Has 
thing  of  lasting  'worth,  anything  that  will  live  for 
been  contributed  by  jazz  ?    Are  jazz  tunes,  such  as 
are,  worth  while?    Are  they  beautiful,  do  they  pro 
an  artistic  effect  upon  the  mind?    These  are  only  a 
of  the  questions  which  must  be  satisfactorily  answ 
if  we  are  to  say  that  jazz  is  justifiable  in  a  mei 
sense.     If  they  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily 
another  score  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  grievanc 


m 


[ELODY,  which  hinges  very  closely  upon  raj 
in  any  music,  means  in  short  the  distrihutic 
sounds  with  reference  to  their  succession.  No  am 
of  rhythmic  originality  would  satisfy  the  ear  if  a  si 
tone  were  maintained  throughout.  In  order  to 
rational  melody  we  must  have  movement  from  1> 
tones  to  higher  or  vice  versa.  Well,  this  at  least  i 
eomplished  in  jazz  but  it  must  be  evident  that  in  i 
tion  to  this  mere  mechanical  definition  Ave  should  i 
mere  workable  characteristics. 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 


More  th 


an  a 


Merchant 


%  HERMAN  SMEHOFF 


(•'HE  other  day  a  friend  of  mine,  intimate  enough  treated  unjustly  and  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  botanist 
'I  j  to  be  frank,  said  to  me:  "'Is  the  druggist  of  was  the  physician-pharmacist  who  collected  his  own 
1/  today  merely  a  sidekick  to  the  physician  or  drugs  and  subjected  them  to  trial,  or  that  the  chemist 
lie  actually  play  an  important  part  in  the  world  was  the  physician-pharmacist  who  subjected  mineral 
'licine,  and  serve  the  public?''  substances  to  various  changes  and  recorded  them.  How 

erally,  the  opinion  of  the  laity  is  that  the  modern      many  modern  authors  refer  to  Schelle  of  the  eleventh 

century  as  a  pharmacist  or  to  Derosne  and  Caventou  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  pharmacists? 

Of  course  the  pharmacist  of 


o 


acist  simply  is  a  second-hand  man  giving  a  finish- 
|uch  to  the  "big  job,"  even  though  some  will  say, 
areful  how  you   mix   my 
iption." 

ly  professional  people 
|  whom  are  even  physi- 
:ire  of  the  opinion  that  the 
ist  of  today  is  a  merchant 

too  busy  with  the  front 
I  the  store  to  look  out  for 
tterest  of  the  public  or  to 
I  their  health  properly.  In 
bt  article  in  the  "Clinical 
iine  and  Surgery"  maga- 

e  read  a  statement  of  this 
"The  pharmacist  is  no 
a  scientist  but   has  be- 

a  business  man,  pur- 
ig  his  supplies  from  the 
^laboratories  who  employ 
its    equal    to    every    new 

al    problem    that    arises, 
•  the  poor  apothecary  is   lost   at   sea   without  his 
no  call  for  help." 

perhaps  easy  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  lay- 
'iio  looks  down  upon  every  professional  man  as  a 
f]n  the  cloak  of  learning.     We  may  even  explain 

itude  of  the  professional  man,  other  than  medical, 

i  not  acquainted  with  the  responsibility  and  in- 

r  of  the  pharmacist    and    liases    his    opinion    on 

opposition. 

ever,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the 

ian  who  is  so  closely  associated  with  his  co-work- 
so  far  apart   in  his  understanding  as  to  their 

1  importance  and  mutual  service  to  the  public. 

t  of  the  modern  authors  of  medicine  and  chem- 
I  ef er  to  the  pioneer  leaders  of  thought  as  physi- 
£  r  chemists,  not  realizing  that  pharmacy  is  thereby 


OWN  at  the  drug-store  on  the 
corner,  you  can  get  almost  any- 
thing from  an  all-day  sucker  to 
a  vial  of  carbolic  acid,  and  from  a 
handkerchief  to  a  hot-water  bag. 
When  in  doubt,  you  try  the  druggist, 
who  has  come  to  be  the  world's  classic 
example  of  diversified  merchandising. 
But  you  may  not  know  your  drug- 
gist as  scientist,  chemist,  or  emer- 
gency physician.  Read  this  article  by 
a  student  of  pharmacy,  and  meet  Mr. 
Apothecary  in  his  oldest  role.  And 
the  next  time  you  buy  a  malted  milk 
or  a  package  of  razor  blades,  remem- 
ber that  the  clerk  who  waits  on  you 
is  "more  than  a  merchant." 


today  is  a  merchant.  Only  as  a 
merchant  can  he  serve  his  fam- 
ily first,  and  next  the  medical 
world,  the  public  if  you  please, 
and  more  so  than  any  other 
professional  man,  for  he  still  is 
the  local  adviser,  first-aid  man, 
and  accommodater  without  the 
usual  charge. 


w 


E  are  living  in  a  grossly 
materialistic  and  highly 
commercialized  world  in  which 
every  one  is  struggling  for  ex- 
istence and  incidentally,  if  op- 
portunity offers  itself,  to  serve 
mankind.  Why  then  point  only 
to  the  druggist  as  a  merchant? 
Do  not  our  modern  inventors, 
chemists,  or  physicians  claim  priority  and  file  patent 
specifications  on  their  discoveries?  Are  not  most  of 
our  professional  men  of  the  routine  worker  type?  Are 
they  not  merchants  with  a  college  education  except  that 
instead  of  selling  merchandise,  they  are  selling  their 
time  and  accumulated  knowledge  for  a  set  amount?  Vet 
we  do  not  say  that  the  chemist  or  physician  is  no  long- 
er scientific,  nor  do  we  call  him  a  merchant. 

The  pharmacist  of  today,  as  well  as  any  other  profes- 
sional person  is,  more  so  than  ever,  scientific  in  his 
work.  While  he  is  the  business  man  in  the  front  end  of 
his  store,  he  is  the  scientist  in  the  rear  end  of  his  store. 
He  may  buy  his  tinctures  and  fluid  extracts  but  his  art 
of  compounding  demands  a  knowledge  of  science  con- 
nected with  the  dispensing  of  drugs  and  safeguarding, 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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"I  Am  Richer  Already' ' 


%  JOSEPH  C.  LAWRENCE 


Says  a  ^freshn 
in  Summing  c( 


W 


s*^=**v3  grade  school  differs  from  kindergarten,  and 
\k  I  x  as  high  school  differs  from  grade  school,  so 
^«x»^  dees  college  differ  from  high  school.  Our 
education  from  kindergarten  up  is  more  or  less  of 
a  "just  around  the  corner"  proposition.  With  each 
year,  with  each  term  we  turn  a  corner  and  enter  onto  a 
highway  where  we  learn  new  things  and  attain  higher 
goals.  But  having  turned  tin- 
corner  to  the  street  marked  col- 
lege, we  readily  realize  that  w.j 
have  entered  the  longest  and 
hest  street  of  all.  College  is  an 
investment  and  a  good  one.  If 
it  is  not  explain  why  the  col- 
leges are  crowded  today  with 
students  of  all  classes  and  cir- 
cumstances. If  it  isn't  a  good 
investment,  explain  why  so  few 
graduates  feel  that  college  has 
been  time  wasted.  The  saying 
has  it,  "That  ignorance  is 
bliss."  But  what  educated  man 
would  trade  his  investment  for 
ignorance?  It  is  in  the  light  of 
an  investment,  of  personal  effi- 
ciency increased  that  I  wish  in 
the  next  few  paragraphs  to  re- 
gard college,  showing  how  in  just  a  few  of  the  ways  it 
has  benefitted  me. 

The  first  year  of  college  has  been  enough  to  make  me 
a  much  broader  thinker.  I  have  found  that  being  edu- 
cated does  not  consist  in  knowing  who  fought  and  won 
certain  battles,  or  who  wrote  this  treatise  or  that  peem. 
It  lies  rather  in  a  knowledge  of  life  based  on  the  experi- 
ences of  men.  A  mere  study  of  any  subject  in  an  ab- 
stract way  is  valueless,  but  a  concrete,  real,  and  living 
study  has  a  deeper  meaning — the  significance  and  pur- 
pose of  life. 

In  my  freshman  year  I  have  come  to  realize  more 
than  ever  that  a  man  like  Theodore  Roosevelt  must  be 
regarded  as  more  than  just  a  man  with  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, that  Jeanne  d'Arc  cannot  be  rega riled  as  just  a 


ELL,  well,  here  is  Mr.  1930  giv- 
ing his  views  on  education  and 
life  and  things!  You  know  how 
colorless  and  lifeless  the  campus 
would  be  without  the  insouciant,  in- 
cipient freshman.  Shadows  would  be 
just  as  colorless  and  just  as  lifeless 
without  the  freshman  viewpoint.  So 
here  it  is — and  on  what  is  to  us  the 
most  personally  and  pressingly  im- 
portant subject,  the  meaning  of  the 
education  we  are  getting. 

After  you  have  read  this  article,  turn 
to  the  next  page  and  sum  up  with  Mr. 
Neary.  Then  ask  yourself,  with  Mr. 
Lawrence,  "Am  I  richer?"  and,  with 
Mr.  Neary,  "Am  I  myself?" 


brave  girl  in  a  suit  of  armor.  I  have  come  to  ri 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  they  lived — the 
periences,  the  applications  of  those  experiences  to 
development — mean  much  more  to  me  as  a  fres 
than  ever  before  in  my  schooling.  Where  in 
years  I  perhaps  was  impressed  with  the  fact  tin 
Greeks  were  clad  in  helmets  and  carried  little  s 

now  as  I  read  of  them  I 
of  their  habits  of  living, 
amusements,  their  topics  o 
versation,  their  beliefs 
things  pertaining  to  the 
verse.  Where  before  I  le 
facts  for  the  sake  of  km 
facts,  I  now  learn  facts  f< 
purpose  of  interpreting 
In  other  words  my  reas 
powers  have  been  broads 
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MONG    other   thing; 

college  has  taught 

a    single   year    is    organisl 

Knowledge,  no  matter  ho 

portant,   is   worthless   unls 

has     been     organized.     I 

been  taught  system  as  wej 

satisfactory   method  of  i 

ing  knowledge  by  the  manner  in  which   lessonsl 

been  presented  to  me.     The  way  has  been  pav< 

me  by  men  of  experience.     They  have  given  the 

of  study  much  thought  and  in  so  doing  have  thorcj 

systematized  it.    The  material  comes  to  me  in  an  <\ 

ized  form  and  as  such  I  retain  and  learn  it.     B: 

ganization  goes  still  farther.    As  a  result  of  tins 

izing  influence  I  have  learned  to  be  more  praetl 

my  manner  of  doing  things.    For  instance,  in  dispjl 

my  lessons  I  have  come  to  do  them  in  the  mosty^ ' 

nner.     When   I  first   started  writing  ui>    J 

,,,,.,      .     ,  .lit  in  a 


ma 


experiments,  I  found  that  the  task  requi* 


part  of  an  entire  evening.    Now  I  have  b 
dense  and  sift  out  until  the  writing  of 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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[By  J.  STUART  NEARY 


Says  a  Senior 
in  §ummingcLLp 


-r^  EEW  summers  a^o  1  worked  during  the  vaca- 
-|  ^  tion  period  as  a  plumber's  helper.  When  1 
ift^  took  tlie  job  I  smiled  as  the  innumerable  old 
];  about  the  plumber  and  helper  ran  before  my 
iousness.     1   had  rather  pleasant   anticipations  of 


This  may  seem  irrelevant  and  immaterial  and  it  may 
be,  but  to  me  it  was  a  striking  example  and  illustration 
in  a  small  way  of  the  problem  that  every  one  faces  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  life  and  one  especially  illustrative 
for  undergraduates  and  seniors  whose  life  prior  to  this 


ong  and  slow  walks  to  and   from  the  various  jobs      time   has  been   filled   with    preparation   for   the   job   of 
bag    forgotten    tools.      The    forgetfulness    of   the      living. 
fcer  and  the  eternal  inade- 


B 


ness  of  the  tools  he  brings 
always    furnished    source 
rial  for  humorists  as  long 
could   remember.      I   was, 
ver,     somewhat     surprised 
I    accompanied    my    em- 
•r    on    our    first    job.     We 
t    walk,    we    had    a    truck, 
'ar  from  goin»-  unprepared 
iad    the    truck    practically 
d    with    tools    and    ('(pun- 
that  we  thought  would  be 
isary  after  a   close  exami- 
i  of  the  job  to  be  done.  My 
conclusion    was   the    only 
ble  one  for  the  novice  who 
listened    and    enjoyed    the 
>r  about  the   plumber  and 
erlasting  quest  for  forgot- 
tools.      1     knew    that     this 
I  the  kind  of  plumber  that 

umorists  had  talked  about.     My  astonishment  and 
usionment  reached  a  staggering  climax  when  after 


"XD  as  a  companion  paper  to 
Mr.  Lawrence's  first  impres- 
sions as  a  freshman,  Shadows 
presents  this  valedictory  essay  by  a 
senior  who  has  passed  through  the 
College  of  Arts  and  School  of  Law.  and 
engaged  in  virtually  every  student 
activity,  to  boot. 

How  does  this  education  business 
all  look  in  retrospect?  How  does  this 
business  of  living  look  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a  newly  won  college 
degree?  Wherever  you  are  in  school, 
or  even  if  you  are  not  in  school  at  all, 
you  must  be  wondering.  It  was  with 
this  thought  in  mind  that  Shadows 
asked  Mr.  Neary  to  sum  up  his  part- 
ing impressions,  after  six  years  at 
Creighton. 


S 


It  is  probably  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  restatement  of 
the  rather  shopworn  fact  that 
"Commencement  is  not  the 
end,  but  the  beginning  of  edu- 
cation." It  is  a  rather  old 
truth  but  somehow  it  becomes 
pregnant  with  new  and  vital 
meaning  to  those  of  us  who  face 
the  prospect  of  graduation.  We 
all  sense  somehow  the  truth  of 
the  fact  that  actual  living  and 
an  awareness  of  that  living  are 
the  real  essentials  of  education, 
but  strange  to  say  we  fail 
rather  miserably  to  sense  Hie 
true  value  and  purpose  of  our 
undergraduate  training. 


vD1 


<3  must  actually  be  on  the 
job  and  doing  it  before 
we  can  know  how  it  ought  to  he 
i  e.  Prepare  as  we  will,  we  will  find  ourselves  want- 
2  in  many  very  essential  particulars  all  along  the 
a  half  hour  of  work  I  was  sent  to  the  shop  for  a  course  of  our  lives.  The  laboratory  living  in  the  uni- 
\ve  had  forgotten!  This  would  seem  incredible  to  versity  is  not  actual  living  and  the  borrowed  experi- 
who  had  seen  us  depart  with  the  truck-load  of  ence  of  the  ages  is  not  our  own  actual  experience.  Our 
tment,  and  yet  during  the  two  weeks  that  we  spent  lives  are  not  all  the  same.  Par  from  it — they  are  very 
mpleting  that  job  I  made  no  less  than  fifteen  trips  separate  and  distinct  and  however  useful  the  living  of 
to  the  shop  for  tools  that  we  had  failed  to  bring!      others  may  be  to  point  out,  in  some  sort  of  way,  the 

courses  we  can   generally  follow,   it   fails   in   one   essen- 
tial: it  is  not  our  experie in  living,  it   is  not  our  life 

that    was  lived  however  similar  it    may  be   in    many   re- 
spects.    Our  education  has  helped   us  to  live  but  i'    is 
very   important   that   we   realize  that   it  cannot   live   for 
It  gives  us  a  rather  dose  examination  of  the  job 
Continued   on   Page  39) 


he]-,  it  wasn't  simply  forgetfulness,  for  my  em- 
■r  very  carefully  outlined  at  the  end  of  the  day 
sou'k  to  be  done  on  the  morrow  and  to  my  inex- 
imp0  eyes  he  had  forgotten  nothing-  -even  to  his 
of  the^  ('-Vl's  '"'  'l;!<'  forgotten  nothing — and  yet 
■fer  to  tme  unexpected  detail  would  find  us  mi-  us. 
1  chemist 


A  Bad  Heart 


FIRST  PRIZE,  Shadows 
Short  Story  (Son test 


<%  FRANKLIN  J.  VCi 


"^-w-^AS  some  one  moving  the  sensitive  branches  of 
W  \\  thai  potted  palm?  The  lobby  of  the  Imperial 
y^  J  Hotel  was  practically  deserted.  Still,  some- 
thing had  moved  the  waxen  leaves  gently.  It  could  not 
have  been  a  breeze ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air 
passing. 

Thomas  Hardy  stirred  uneasily  in  one  of  the  engulf- 
ing lounge  chairs  and  slid  more  securely  behind  the 
hiding  folds  of  the  evening  paper.  Beads  of  perspira- 
tion stood  out  on  his  lined  forehead.  Damn  that  man ! 
If  it  were  really  he;  why  didn't  he  come  out  in  the 
open  and  have  it  over  with !  Stalking,  this  continual 
trailing  like  a  hunter  running  down  his  prey  had  be- 
come more  than  a  mere  game  of  fox  and  hounds. 

Cautiously,  Hardy  lowered  the  newspaper  and  peered 
at  the  offending  palm  again.  Must  have  been  a  mis- 
take; maybe  a  bell-boy  brushed  against  it.  A  sigh  of 
relief. 

"Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy!"  A  bell- 
boy left  the  desk  and  began  circling  the  lobby.  "Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  !" 

"Here,  boy,  what  is  it?" 

"Letter  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  sir."  The  boy 
bowed  jerkily  like  a  wooden  creature. 

"Well,  give  it  to  me,"  snapped  Hardy.  "Don't  stand 
there  like  an  idiot." 

The  letter  was  traded  for  a  coin  and  the  youth 
retired. 

Shaking  hands  attempted  to  tear  off  the  end  of  the 
envelope.  Instead,  half  the  letter  came  away  in  each 
hand.  Feverishly  the  nearly  frantic  man  fumbled  for 
the  two  sections  and  spread  them  out  on  the  newspaper 
folded  across  his  knees. 

"You  are  nearing  the  end  of  your  flight!     Be 
ready  at  any  time." 

That  was  all.  Just  those  two  sentences.  The  note. 
like  all  the  others,  was  signed  "A.  I).'" 

Two  pieces  of  crumpled  paper  fell  to  the  floor  and 
lay  unheeded.  The  man,  his  cheeks  now  a  sickly  hue, 
rose  uncertainly  and  staggered  rather  than  walked  to 
the  elevator. 


X 


'N  his  room  on  the  tenth  floor  he  opened  a  sui| 
bearing  hotel  posters  from  every  port  and  ci 
any  size  in  the  world,  as  well  as  towns  and  hamle 
the  beaten  tourist  trails.  From  under  carelessly  I 
shirts  and  underclothing  he  produced  a  revolvei 
after  gingerly  inspecting  the  cylinder,  and  making 
it  was  loaded  with  six  good  shells,  he  shoved  it  inll 
right  hip  pocket. 

"Now  if  he  tries  any  tricks,  he'll  see  that  Th 
Hardy  is  through  running." 

But  in  spite  of  this  courageous  declaration,  the 
that  poured  out   a   generous  portion  of  amber  1 
into  a  silver  cup  from  an  engraved  flask,  was  no 
firm  hand  of  a  fearless  man. 

The  whiskey  went  down   in  one   gulp  and  ren 
vigor  seemed  to  flow  through  Hardy's  trembling 
He  shut  the  suitcase  with  a  flourish,  kicked  it  V 
the  bed  and  glanced  at  the  bureau,  only  to  start 
with  a  curse. 

Directly  in  the  center  of  the  mirror  was  an  env 
pasted  by  the  flap  with  his  name  neatly  written 

"You  can't  escape  so  why  try?"  The  closely 
ten  lines  insisted,  "You  ought  to  know  by  this  tira< 
when  I  said  I'd  make  you  pay,  I  meant  every 
your  time  is  gradually  drawing  to  an  end.  Prepan' 

Cryptic,  perhaps,  to  a  casual  reader.  Hut  then 
caught  the  full  import  of  the  thinly  veiled  threal 
lie  gasped,  caught  the  edge  of  the  dresser  and  re;t 
for  the  shade  cord,  shutting  out  the  view  of  the 
to  prying  eyes.  In  the  center  of  the  carpet  he  t;r 
twice  around  and  then  went  to  the  door. 

He  opened  it,  then  shut  it  with  a  shudder.     Tm 
ridor  was  pitch  dark.     Not  a  light  was  burning.  \ 
even  the  fire  escape  light  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
ing  hnt  blackness ! 


i 


© 


jACKNESS.  yet  in  that  split  second  he  had 
to   pierce   the  dark   wall    a    mocking  laugl 

conic  to  his  ears,  faintly,  but  unmistakably  a  lane 
The  telephone  bell  tingled,  sending  Hardy  spi 

around  with  his  hand  on  his  revolver. 
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•  r.   Hardy?*'  came  the  voice  of  the  switchboard 

I  low  nst a irs.  *'.Iust  a  minute,  please."  A  pause. 
I  e  s  your  party." 

•  ardy?" 

'  es.  Who  is  1  his  speaking  '." 

■  h,  you  don't  know  me.  Hardy.  Bui  1  know  you. 
it  wanted  to  tell  you  I'll  see  you  in  a  day  or  so, 
ips  tonight.  There's  a  little  matter  that  you  and 
;  e  to  talk  over."     The  voice  was  hard,  and  grated 

tile  drawn  across  tempered  steel. 
(click,  and  a  replaced  receiver  halted  further  con- 
ation. 

iiperator!"  cried  Hardy,  jiggling  the  receiver  hook. 
Iperator!  Why  don't  she  answer.'  Operator!" 
Tell,  for  the  luv-a-Pete,  don't  shake  the  phone  off 

.■all,"  drawled  the  girl  exasperatedly. 

\Tho  just  called  room  1331?" 

ant  say.     It  was  an  outside  call." 

'ITH  a  groan  that  was  at  the  same  time  a  prayer 
'  and  a  curse  Hardy  let  the  receiver  fall.  It  swung 
d  fro  like  a  pendulum  of  doom  ;  slowly  it  described 
•c,  spinning  on  its  cord  the  while.  Hardy  stopped 
rritating  thing  and  replaced  it  savagely. 
'iother  visit   to  the   flask,   which  was  now   nearly 

iy;  this  time  he  did  not  pour  the  liquid  out,  but 
d  the  flask  to  his  lips.  The  man's  stride  was  less 
ly  now  and  the  tire  had  faded  from  his  pale,  watery 
eyes. 

ioin't  kill'm,  I  see'm;  s'elp  me!  Will,  sure  'miff." 
bo  or  what  he  was  going  to  kill,  he  did  not  know. 
rap  on  the  door.  Softly,  yet  distinct.  Again  it 
!.  The  liquor  lethargy  slipped  away  and  left  a 
ring-lipped  rat,  cornered.  Hardy  held  the  revolver 
lily  pointed  at  the  door. 
'ome  in." 

'aekage  for  you,  Mr.  Hardy,"  informed  a  bell-boy. 
man  took  the  parcel,  a  flat  oblong  affair  done  up  in 
,n  paper.  No  postmark  was  visible,  but  the  address 
correct. 

Who  gave  you  this?" 

'lerk  at  the  desk,  sir.  Said  a  messenger  had 
ight  it  a  few  minutes  ago." 

ic  door  closed  and  Hardy  was  alone.     But  was  he 
Everywhere  there   were  eyes  peering  at   him, 
jhing  his  every  move.    He  sensed  a  presence,  with- 
definite  location. 

alf  consciously  he  removed  the  outer  wrapping. 
le  another  covering  of  tissue  paper  was  something 
felt  like  a  strip  of  cardboard.  The  string  hroke 
h  and  a  photograph  lay  in  his  hands, 
young  girl's  pretty  face  smiled  up  at  him,  a  girl 
i  the  full,  rounding  cheeks  of  womanhood  and  the 
r   luminous   eves   of   youth.     Faith,   confidence    in 


everything,  innocence,  were  in  the  eyes.     Tl piginal 

probably  was  not  more  than  19  or  20.  Across  the  bot- 
tom of  the  picture  was  written,  "Lovingly,  Jo." 

Dumbly  the  man  sank  into  a  chair  and  perspiration 
started  out  on  his  forehead  anew.  His  lower  jaw 
dropped,  leaving  his  mouth  open;  his  eyes  became 
glassy  and  his  whole  figure  slumped  together.  For  a 
minute  he  sat  thus,  then  with  a  curse,  he  flung  the 
photograph  into  the  waste  basket.  But  the  smiling  face 
from  its  resting  place,  seemed  to  regard  him  with  a 
changed  expression,  a  gloating,  maddening  grin.  He 
crushed  the  contents  of  the  basket  down  with  his  heel. 

The  man  looked  at  his  revolver,  making  sure  that 
the  entire  cylinder  was  loaded.  He  sat  down  on  the 
bed.  thought  better  of  it  and  lay  down,  propped  up 
with  pillows,  his  eyes  on  the  door,  waiting  for — he 
knew  not  what. 

nE  closed  his  eyes.  Into  his  liquor  befuddled  brain 
crept  memories  of  a  middle  western  city,  a  young 
impressionable  girl,  secret  meetings,  protestations  of 
undying  affection;  the  night  she  had  asked  him  to 
marry  her,  his  refusal;  leaving  her  crumpled  on  the 
floor  of  his  apartment.  The  subsequent  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  suicide.  Then  beginning  this  awful  game 
of  stalking. 

From  New  York  to  England,  France,  Germany. 
Russia,  through  the  Orient  down  into  India,  Egypt,  the 
islands  and  now  back  into  America;  always  with  that 
awful  pursuing  presence  close  behind. 

His  eyes  snapped  open.  The  reclining  man  shivered. 
Terrible  thoughts!  Somebody  was  looking  at  him: 
somebody  was  rapping  at  the  door.  Maybe  it  was  the 
untiring  pursuer.  He  wouldn't  be  murdered  like  a 
dog!  He  was  going  to  fight  it  out.  Mustn't  give  up 
too  easily.  Easy  alibi.  Some  one  forced  entrance  into 
the  room,  shot  him,  he  woidd  say.  The  rapping  con- 
tinued, louder  and  more  insistent. 

Shaking  from  head  to  foot,  the  terrified  man  arose 
and  switched  off  the  light.  Suddenly  he  started.  What 
if  his  nemesis  had  brought  the  police  with  him! 
Couldn't  fight  the  police.  Damn  the  police!  Fight 
'em  all ! 

The  handle  of  the  door  squeaked.  A  ribbon  of  light 
flashed  across  the  room;  the  door  was  being  opened 
slowly.  The  man  sat  on  the  bed  and  waited — waited — 
waited  for  what  seemed  many  eternities. 

A  pain  in  his  left  side,  sharp,  stabbing,  breathtaking. 
A  quick  gasp  of  air.  a  sound  of  crunching  springs  and 
silence. 

"Bad  heart,"  declared  the  police  surgeon  from  his 
kneeling  position   beside  the  body  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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REMINISCENCE 

And  yet, 

There's  too  much  of  remembrance  to  forget. 

A  long  lost  night, 

A  lonely  place, 

When  in  the  dusk  we  two  stood  face  to  face. 

The  trembling  sigh  of  love  that  ne'er  was  told — 

The  haunting  touch  of  fingers  now  grown  cold — 

A  Silent  City,  ghostly  in  the  gloom, 

Cold  guards  of  death's  vast,  mirthless  room, 

A  sob  in  the  night, 

Feet  where  the  grass  is  wet, 

Ah— Life ! 

There's  too  much  of  remembrance  to  forget. 

— Katheryn  Southard 


GOOD  BYE 


In  the  heart  of  a  teacher,  fellows, 

There  are  treasures  of  joy  untold. 
Many  boyish  whims  to  remember 

And  friends  with  hearts  of  gold. 
There  arc  minds  of  kindly  thoughts 

For  each  of  the  pupils  dear 
Too  sadly  can  farewell  be  said 

At  the  closing  of  the  year. 

— An 


ODE  TO  A  FLY  IN  AMBER 


Poor  thing!  How  life  like  in  thy  gorgeous  tomb 
Dost  thou  appear  to  all  profane  beholders. 
Each  wing  is  folded  as  in  life, 
And  not  a  part  of  thee  is  broken. 
Ten  thousand  years  have  flitted  by,  perhaps, 
Since  thou  Avert  'prisoned  in  this  royal  stone. 
Dim  centuries,  forgot  long  since 
When  thou  Avert  free  to  come  and  go  at  will. 
Who  knows,  but  thou  in  sportive  vein  didst  lighl 
on  some  mighty  monarch's  regal  nose, 


And  as  he  vainly  swung  at  thee  in  anger  white 

Did  perch  thyself  upon  his  noble  ear. 

Or,  of  a  summer's  eve  when  all  the  world  was  st 

Ba   buzzing  drowsily  thy  droning  song. 

Thou  didst  annoy  this  mighty  potentate  in  sleep. 

As  thou  around  his  head  in  dainty  circles  flew. 

But  now.  perforce,  within  thy  casket  rich. 

We  view  thee  in  thy  ancient  resting  place. 

And  say  with  real   and   heartfelt   thankfulness. 

"Tin  nk  heaven !  There  is  one  Less  fly  to  swat !" 

— l'>en  jn  mi) 
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This  Will  Hurt 


XBERT  N.  BROWN 


Just  a  Little  Bit" 


) 


PEN  wide,  now,  this  won't  hurt!" 

Little  Johnny  Doe,  with  great  reluctaney, 

^  has  seated  himself  in  the  dentist's  chair, 
jsurances  of  his  mother  that  it  will  not  hurt  seem 
that  hollow,  in  view  of  the  surrounding  instru- 
tj  of  torture  which  bedeck  the  room.  Perhaps  fore- 
ngs   by   his   playmates   have    given   him    sinister 

its  of  the  probable  consequences  of  this  visit,  but 
I    it   is   an   inherent  fear, 
,'  will  find  the  John  Does 

ages  shunning  and  hating 

uzzings    of    the    dentist's 

If  man  were  to  remake 

I  f.    he    would    veto    any 

section  within  his  molar 

I'S. 


G 


I  after  Johnny  Doe  has 
j'd  the  chair  and  formed 
1  ly  opinion  of  the  dentists 
lass,  we  might  soothe  his 
jay  showing  his  treatment 
mild  compared  to  the 
ings  that  were  necessary 
years  ago;  for  great  in- 
iias  been  the  advancement 
■ntistry    in    those    years. 

e  once  looked  upon  a  good  set  of  teeth  as  a  gift 
and  simple,  and  as  a  freak  and  unusual  physical 
•e.  A  set  of  false  teeth  were  looked  forward  to 
lecessary  incident  to  old  age.  A  toothache  meant 
traction  and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  was  merely 
stion  of  pulling  or  getting  a  temporary  filling  to 
ntil  time  to  pull  all  the  teeth  and  model  a  set  of 
ones. 

c  as  the  profession  advanced,  the  dentists  began 
iTize  that  though  the  teeth  were  a  weak  link  in  the 
that  forms  our  body,  yet  scientific  treatment  and 
methods  for  filling,  would  bolster  up  the  teeth 
at  they  could  carry  on  with  the  rest  of  the  body, 
le  medical  profession  has  lengthened  the  span  of 
if  the  average  individual,  so  too  have  dentists 
hened  the  efficiency  of  our  teeth.  And  the  dentist 
ndicapped    in    many   ways    and    faces    numerous 


ISTED  in  any  man's  list  of  the 
"Ten  Most  Famous  Works  of 
Fiction"  should  be  the  dentist's 
favorite  fib,  "Now  this  will  hurt  only 
a  little  bit."  We've  all  heard  it,  and 
whenever  we  hear  it  we  clench  the 
arms  of  the  chair  and  prepare  to  be 
hurt  right  down  to  the  toe-nails.  In 
this  article,  Shadows  gives  its  readers 
an  opportunity  to  climb  out  of  the 
chair  and  look  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  Grim  Grinder  or  Bland  Borer — 
take  your  choice.  So  climb  out  and 
see  how  the  famous  fib  looks  from 
your  dentist's  end. 


obstacles  which  prevent  him  from  working  to  the  best 
of  his  abilities. 

His  patients  invariably  come  too  late.  The  trouble- 
some molar  is  usually  singing  its  swan  song  and  the 
best  the  dentist  can  do  is  to  advise  as  to  the  remaining 
teeth.  Then  his  advice  is  confronted  with  the  frailties 
and  lazy  procrastinations  of  the  human  mind.  All  per- 
sons   tend    towards    optimism    when    considering    the 

aching  tooth.  They  know  it 
will  stop  aching  before  morn- 
ing. It  often  does  and  John 
Doe  then  ceases  to  worry  over 
his  tooth  until  the  next  time  he 
gets  his  feet  wet,  and  then  a 
none  too  gentle  reminder  will 
bring  forth  more  resolutions 
concerning  a  trip  to  the  dentist, 
with  a  probability  of  their 
being  broken. 

Yet  viligance  is  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  having  good  teeth. 
Daily  brushing  will  go  far  to- 
ward insuring  healthy  teeth  but 
no  amount  of  brushing  can  take 
the  place  of  an  inspection  by 
the  trained  eyes  of  the  dentist. 
This  feature  is  hard  to  impress  upon  the  individual.  He 
would  prefer  to  think  that  "all's  well  that  feels  well." 

Q  GRATIFYING  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
while  little  Johnny  Doe  is  still  afraid  of  the 
dentist's  chair,  the  modern  confidence  in  the  profession 
is  ever  increasing.  In  the  past,  the  thought  of  the  den- 
tal chair  and  forceps  was  a  nightmare  to  the  layman. 
Rather  than  brave  the  torture  of  the  dentist,  he  would 
let  an  offending  tooth  decay,  and  take  a  gamble  on 
his  health. 

But  all  this  is  passing.  No  longer  does  the  patient 
wait  for  a  cavity  as  big  as  Mammoth  Cave  and  an  ex- 
posed nerve.  No  longer  is  the  tooth-brush  an  affecta- 
tion of  the  dandy.  Mouth  hygiene  has  become  the 
order  of  the  day,  as  much  so  as  washing  the  face.  Now- 
adays we  see  patients  coming  to  the  dentist  for  period- 
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ical  examinations,  or  rushing  to  him  at  the  first 
symptom  of  trouble.  The  slogan  of  the  paint  industry, 
"Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all",  has  come  to  be  a 
commonplace  of  the  dental  profession. 

And  how  has  this  been  accomplished?     By  propa- 
ganda and  education.    And  the  work  of  education  goes 
on,    and    the    dentist's    work    becomes 
more  and  more  efficient. 

So  much  for  the  long-suffering  and 
fast-learning  patient.  But  what  of  the 
man  who  wields  the  forceps?  What  is 
the  attitude  of  the  senior  who  has  given 
four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  prep- 
aration for  dentistry?  For  one  thing 
which  is  very  noticeable  his  meditations 
are  too  full  of  misgivings  of  the  future. 
All  is  not  as  rosy  as  the  prospect  of  four 
years  ago.  Those  four  years  which 
have  so  quickly  melted  into  the  past 
have  given  a  reality  to  the  profession 
which  can  only  be  realized  by  the  stu- 
dents who  have  really  invested  their 
time  in  the  study  of  dentistry.  We  are 
professional  men — almost.  Teachers, 
classmates  and  the  old  familiar  haunts 
will  slide  into  the  hazy  past  in  a  moment,  and  then  we 
shall  really  be  professional  men. 

Frankly,  as  we  reach  for  the  parchment  that  will 
make  us  professional  men,  Ave  have  an  odd,  lurking 
feeling  of  unsureness  and  worriedness.  What  DOES 
the  future  hold  for  us?  What  ARE  our  prospects  in 
tin'  profession? 


A.  HUGH  HIPPLE, 

DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
DENTISTRY 


And  yet  upon  an  analysis  of  the  situation,  tl( 
no  reason  for  this  view  of  the  future.     We  are  i 
out  into  the  profession,  better  prepared  than  th  | 
tists    of    the    passing    generation    found  themselj 
the  start.     We  can  justly  feel  that  we  will  be 
prepared    than    many    of    our    contemporaries 
will  graduate  throughout  the  co 
For  surely  Creighton  can  be  pre 
its  Dental  School.     There  is  no 
balanced  faculty  in  any  school 
and  this  is  not  the  mere  prattlii 
an  over-enthusiastic  student.  Crei 
need  not  stay  within  its  own  me 
ship  to  find  praise  of  its  Denta 
fessors.     The  foremost  men  of  th 
fession    give    Creighton    its    sta 
throughout  the  country.     Footba 
basketball  teams  may  spread  the 
of  the  school  from  coast  to  coas 
dowments   may    elevate   the   sclu 
mercenary    standards,    but    it    i| 
caliber    of    the    faculty    which 
mines  the  worth   of  the  universi, 
the  university  is  to  deal  in  meii 
not    alone    in    ideas    and    promuii 
And    herein   lies    Creighton 's    greatness.      Weig/I 
worth  of  its  faculty  and  rest  assured  that  its  foi 
tion  is  of  the  strongest.     We  students  are  pro" 
the    inheritance    of    experience    which    these    tef 
have  so  freely  attempted  to  impart  to  us.    Our  i 
is  now  within  us. 


RETRIBUTION 


Yesterday  I  died,  and  drifting  on 
I  grasped  for  floats  to  tide  me  o*er, 

For  friends  and  wealth  and  fame  were  gone, 
They  left  as  Death  had  closed  the  door. 


And  lights  which  beaconed  far  and  wide 
As  I  clambered  up  the  shore, 

Were  those  I  had  lit  on  the  other  side 
Whose  wicks  I  had  trimmed  before. 


And  clutching  in  my  hand  I  found 

As  I  drifted  into  the  sea. 
All  the  things  I  had  ever  given  away, 

Which  now  had  come  back  to  me. 


And  the  music,  sweet  celestial  chords, 
In  harmony  with  infinite  choirs 

Were  melodies  the  heart  records. 
When  love  our  life  inspires. 

—Van  Der  Dei 


To  Be  or  Not  to  Be? 


'.'.mlet's  debate  ^Brought 
wn  to  Q)ate 


<By  DONALD  W.  MERRICK 


) 


EAR 


"I  have  decided  to  commit  suicide.  Human 
\J  existence  is  a  narrow  and  insipid  thing,  a 
jlelusion  and  a  dishonorable  snare.  T  have  experi- 

1  every  pleasurable  whim,  gratified  every  desire, 
continue  in  life  would  be  a  monotonous  repeti- 
Since  I  have  nothing  left  to  live  for,  I  will  call 

is's  bluff,  and  sleep  in  the  contentment  that  lies 

i  nothingness  beyond  the  grave." 

i  more  or  less  famous  last  words,  quoted  above, 

}cent  student  suicide  are  paradoxical  to  the  great 

Ity  of  normal  human  beings  who  associate  sm- 
ith cowardice,  or  at  least  attribute  it  to  an  lin- 
ed mind.     Yet  the  tragedy  of  more  than  a  score 

•-inflicted  deaths,  among  college  and   university 

its,  forces  us  to  recognize  the  existence  of  eondi- 
hat  are  actually  urging  collegians  to  forsake  Life 

I  halls  of  Valhalla, 
epidemic  of  suicides,  in  an  environment  where 
rdinarily  would  be  least  expected,  has  centered 
ention  of  the  world  upon  the  university.  Anxious 
s,  police  officials,  college  professors,  journalists 
ergvmen    are   placing   the   responsibility   in    dif- 

i -quarters.  Multitudinous  pathological  causes  and 
lie  and  social  conditions  are  given  by  experts  in 
ields.  None  of  them,  however,  are  in  a  position 
■  tlie  situation  as  the  student  sees  it.  Their  view- 
aisleads  them  to  accept   mere  proximate  causes, 

I  undoubtedly,  contain  a  great  deal  of  truth,  but 
ity.  are  only  contributing  factors  to  a  more  ulti- 
ause. 

interference  of  outside  attractions  in  the  modern 
both  for  parents  and  children,  the  failure  of 
s  to  understand  their  children,  and  the  general 
ird  of  religion  in  the  home  are  conditions  which 
reatening  the  moral  props,  not  only  of  the 
sity,  but  of  society.  Where  mothers  formerly 
d  their  interest  on  the  careful  and  watchful 
of  the  offspring,  they  are  now  expending  their 
in  uplift  organizations,  politics,  bridge-parties 
•inl  affairs:  at  the  same  time  they  allow  the  chil- 


dren more  than  a  prudent  amount  of  freedom.  Such 
freedom  is  dangerous  at  a  time  when  the  children  are 
awaking  to  the  feelings  of  sex  at  adolescence.  It  results 
in  disappearance  of  reverence  and  respect  for  parents, 
and  the  complete  failure  of  parents  to  control  and  dis- 
cipline their  offspring.  Religion  becomes  a  kind  of 
hypocritical  mannerism,  an  empty  formula  which  one 
must  not  take  too  seriously. 

But  the  influence  of  modern  home  conditions,  and, 
among  other  reasons  assigned  for  student  suicides,  the 
jazz  age,  the  movies,  prohibition  and  the  lurid  tone  of 
contemporary  literature,  are  evils  which,  if  they  are 
responsible  for  the  suicides,  tempt  society  in  general. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  assigned  as  the  fundamental 
and  universal  cause  for  student  suicides;  for  if  this 
were  true,  this  wave  of  self-destruction  would  not  be 
confined  to  educational  centers  alone. 

SROM  the  angle  of  the  classroom,  therefore,  the 
writer  maintains  that  there  is  an  intellectual 
cause,  a  subtle  and  deadly  poison,  emanating  from  the 
lecture  rooms  of  our  modern  universities,  and  this  is  a 
lack  of  intellectual  insight  into  moral  affairs  among 
those  who  should  excel  in  this — the  learned  prfessors 
and  instructors  in  many  of  our  state  and  private  insti- 
tutions of  learning. 

There  are,  in  many  of  our  liberally  endowed  and 
marvelously  equipped  state  and  private  universities, 
philosophical  quacks  who  recognize  at  least  some  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  every  science,  save  religion.  They 
either  smile  with  contempt  at  any  dogma  which  refuses 
to  countenance  suicide  as  a  rational  possibility,  or  take 
a  position  of  indifference  and  agnosticism  toward  the 
ultra-mundane  values  of  spiritual  things  like  God  and 
soul;  and  they  confess,  through  ignorance  ill-befitting 
men  of  such  high  positions,  an  inability  to  establish  and 
d  monstrate  the  intrinsic  malice,  the  unalterable  im- 
i  Lorality  and  the  mathematically  universal  wrongness 
i  f  self-de  ■'  ruction. 

To  prove  or  disprove  the  right  to  take  one's  own  life,. 
we   musi    first    understand   what    is   meant   by   suicide. 
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Here  we  mean  ''the  direct  compassing  of  one's  own 
life."  By  direct  is  meant  the  desire  of  death  itself  and 
that  the  destruction  of  life  is  the  voluntary  and  intend- 
ed result  of  the  action.  This  may  be  accomplished  in 
two  ways :  positively,  such  as  the  taking  of  poison, 
shooting  one's  self,  and  leaping  from  a  high  building; 
and  negatively,  by  some  voluntary  act  of  omission,  such 
as  a  self-imposed  starvation,  in  order  to  die.  In  suicide, 
then,  the  destruction  of  life  or  the  killing  of  self  is 
willed  and  intended  in  itself.  Hence,  to  permit  death, 
not  to  will  it,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  reason,  or  a 
higher  duty  to  perform,  is  not  suicide.  "The  soldier 
on  the  battle-field,  the  physician  treating  contagious  dis- 
eases, the  man  who  exposes  his  life  in  order  to  save  that 
of  another,  do  not  directly  kill  themselves,  but  indi- 
rectly, by  exposing  themselves  to  danger." 

To  demonstrate  that  suicide  cannot  be  justified  is  the 
one  point  which  the  writer  will  attempt  to  establish. 
After  having  carefully  scrutinized  the  motives  given 
by  the  suicides  themselves,  and  the  ethical  arguments 
concocted  by  their  instructors  as  the  justification  of 
self-destruction,  the  writer  declines  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  them  are  sincere.  For 
if  they  are,  why  do  not  these  learned  men  employ  the 
same  means  that  they  prescribe  to  impressionable 
youths  to  relieve  their  restless  existence?  They  are 
guilty  of  a  cowardly  contradiction. 


^^HAT  suicide  is  intrinsically  wrong  has  been  the 
y'J  earnest  conviction  of  all  nations  from  time  im- 
memorial. Aside  from  this,  however,  it  is  a  grave  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nature,  and  consequently,  of  the 
eternal  law  of  God,  on  which  the  natural  law  is  ground- 
ed, inasmuch  as  it  violates  the  very  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  commits  it.  For  it  is  impossible  that  any 
appetite  set  up  in  us  by  nature  should  be  directed  to 
any  other  thing  than  the  fuller  being  of  the  individual. 
It  is  impossible  that  it  should  aim  at  nothingness  or 
destruction.  No  natural  faculty  is  directed  by  nature 
to  its  own  annihilation,  or  that  of  the  constitution  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  tendency  to  persist  in  life  is  a 
necessary  law  of  life,  not  of  human  life  only,  but  of  all 
life  ;  and  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  living  forces 
to  further  and  perfect  their  existence  is  an  admitted 
fact  of  science  and  philosophy.  No  biblical  texts  or 
theological  dogma  are  the  basis  of  this  argument. 

Now  in  suicide  a  man  makes  voluntary  use  of  his  own 
powers,  and  by  his  act  those  powers  are  directed  to 
attain  an  object  the  very  contrary  of  that  which,  by 
their  own  nature,  they  are  designed  to  attain :  those 
powers  are  used,  not  for  the  welfare,  but  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  agent.  There  could  be  no  more  direct 
and  unequivocal  violation  of  the  agent.  To  use  a  power 
for  the  accomplishment   of  what  is  most  directly  op- 


posed to  its  own  natural  end  is  the  most  completj 
version  of  nature's  purpose  and  aims  that  is  poj 
Thus  suicide  is  the  most  complete  perversion  of  nsi 
purpose  and  aims  that  is  possible.  Thus  suicich 
violation  of  the  very  nature  of  both  man  and  bea: 

The  most  natural  tendency  of  animal  and  vegu 
life  is  to  perfect  itself.  The  instinct  of  self-presert 
is  more  impelling  than  the  drive  of  the  libido  iij 
man  and  brute.  And  this  tendency  of  nature! 
indication  of  nature's  God  that  to  shorten  the  sj, 
life  is  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  on 
has  given  us  the  stewardship  of  life. 

Sydney    Hook,    in    the    "International    Joun 
Ethics"  of  Chicago  University,  tells  us  that  "ar 
tern  of  thought  which  refuses  to  recognize  suicidi 
rational  possibility  is  either  irresponsibly  optimii 
utterly  immoral."  In  attempting  to  justify  suicide) 
extremely  trying  situations,  he  attacks  St.  Aug 
who  uncompromisingly  denied  the  right  of  me^ 
women" — even  to   outraged   virgins — "to   handu 
their  souls  to  God."    "Why  should  we  not," 
clares,  "extend  to  an  articulate  human  being,    j 
in  the  grip  of  a  mortal  ailment,  the  tenderneil 
ished  upon  a  dumb  suffering  dog?" 

If  this  erudite  writer  had  only  possessed  the  d 
try  to  pursue  his  research  among  the  realms 
Catholic  apologists  into  the  noon-day  of  m(« 
philosophical  thought — a  period  which  many  prei 
call  the  Dark  Ages — he  would  have  found  in  thin 
pages  of  St.  Thomas  a  more  complete  and  satisfyi  i 
sertation  on  the  evils  of  self-destruction,  the  |.t 
which  I  have  given  you.  The  futility  of  argumib 
counter-balance  the  materialistic  conceptions  offd 
is  easily  apparent.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  we  c 
the  parity  between  man  and  a  poor  dumb  beast. 

The  evil,  therefore,  is  an  evil  in  the  mind — the  I 
of  those  who  teach  that  poisonous  philosophy  thi  i 
is  a  mere  animal  and  that  life  is  a  purposeless  -i 
which  may  be  snuffed  out  at  will — and  to  rectify:, 
must  drive  these  demons  from  their  lecture  chai  i 
force  them  to  inculcate  into  their  proteges  th  t 
value  of  life.  "Suicide  is  the  concluding  gestuifl 
self-centered  life  and  it  is  the  worst  of  all  solut  n 
pain  and  sorrow.  To  yield  to  it  is  but  to  displ ' 
white  feather  of  defeat.  The  man  who  'suicide  i 
quitter.  We  must  procure  a  new  faith  in  God  n 
new  sense  of  personal  responsibility." 


FREE  VERSE 

Two  old  maids 
Went  for 

A  tramp  in  the  woods. 
But  the  tramp  ran. 
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<By  THOMAS  GLENN 


"y*'MON,  Jacques,  another  laugh!" 

And    Jacques    laughed — and    the    Parisian 
X^  populace  laughed. 

n,  after  indulging  in  a  series  of  cartwheels,  in  the 
rmance  of  which  the  old  clown  was  almost  tripped 
i  baggy,  polka-dot  trousers,  he  dizzily  tumbled  into 
ressing  tent,  where  he  fell  exhausted  on  a  dirty 
When  a  few  minutes  of  relaxation  had  restored 
[uilibrium,  Jacques  reached  for  his  cold-cream  pot 
heap  mirror. 

on  old  carrol  top!  You're  not  much  good  any 
.  that's  a  dead  cinch!  But  you  can  still  laugh  for 
eh?"  he  asked  himself,  and  then  chuckled  gen- 
ly  for  assurance. 

r  the   past   few  years  considerable   time   was   re- 
d  to  remove  the  white  grease-paint  from  the  f is- 
of  Jacques  face. 

00  many  crow's  feet,"  he  mused  as  he  surveyed 
critically.     "But   they're  smiling-  wrinkles,"  he 

1  contentedly. 

e  famous  red  wig  was  shaggy  but  even  more 
:y  was  the  thin,  grayish  hair  it  covered;  and  the 
[rab  trousers  he  put  on  were  not  less  baggy  than 
idka-dot  pair.  Few  people  of  the  thousands  who 
ced  him  in  the  circus  arena  knew  or  recognize  1 
(pies,  Famed  for  His  Laugh",  outside  the  tent. 

'HE  tents  of  Jacques'  Le  Petit  Cirque  were 
''  pitched  on  the  edge  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
g  the  Champs  Elysees.  Beside  the  large  canvas 
■ed  arena  were  smaller  tents  which  housed  Punch 
Tudy  shows,  patronized  by  nurse-maids  with  their 
it  charges,  strolling  in  from  the  Champs  Elysees. 
(substantial  looking  dressing  tents  sloped  nearby 
e  the  actors  not  only  dressed  but  lived  during  the 
ig  and  slimmer  months. 

xt  in  importance  to  Jacques'  dressing  tent  with  its 
y  cot,  cheap  mirrors,  and  pots  of  grease  paint  and 
rouge,  was  that  of  Jenny  Genjerie,  a  Basque  for- 
teller,   whom   Jacques   had   employed    for    man; 
■>.    In  her  native  Basque  costume,  she  was  an  inter- 


esting figure  to  the  Parisians,  by  whom  she  was  loved 
second  only  to  Jacques  himself. 

Even  had  he  been  younger  it  is  a  question  whether 
"Jacques,  Famed  for  His  Laugh"  would  ever  have  been 
drafted  by  the  French  government  for  that  war  which 
involved  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Jacques 
was  needed  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  Parisian  popu- 
lace. Every  afternoon  and  evening  Le  Petit  Cirque 
was  open  to  the  public.  Admission  free.  All  over  Paris 
hung  placards  reading: 

Le  Petit  Cirque  de  Jacques 

Dans  Bois  de  Boulogne 

.Matinee  et  Soiree 

OURING  those  trying  days  when  the  Huns  were 
within  twenty-one  miles  of  Paris,  Jacques  worked 
his  hardest.  Crowds  flocked  to  'Le  Petit  Cirque'  want- 
ing to  be  moved  to  laughter,  yet  unresponsive.  Some- 
times Jacques  spent  at  least  an  hour  before  any  one 
was  "with  him." 

"I'm  not  acting  funny  to  make  you  laugh  at  me.  I 
want  you  to  laugh  with  me." 

Then  finally  after  what  was  a  terribly  fatiguing 
eternity  for  Jacques  the  nerve-wracked  audience 
caught  his  spirit  and  they  laughed  a  laugh  that 
drowned  the  sound  of  the  distant  bombs. 

Every  one  of  those  tension-filled  nights  Jacques 
worked  harder  and  harder  with  the  crowds  and  each 
time  finally  succeeded  in  shaking  away  their  cares  in 
bubbling,  sincere  laughter,  for  -Jacques  would  not  toler- 
ate the  empty  laughter  of  the  fool,  nor  the  raucous 
laughter  of  the  boor,  nor  the  acid  laughter  of  the  cynic. 
Those  nights  meant  moral  and  mental  tonic  to  the 
crowds.  They  wenl  away  rejuvenated  and  better  pre- 
pared for  what  the  next  day  might  bring;  but  for 
Jacques  they  tneanl  dangerous  physical  strain.  Night 
after  night  he  found  himself  putting  more  effort  to 
produce  his  entertainment.  Each  night  it  seemed  that 
the  crowd  was  more  unresponsive,  and  each  night  he 
<  'out  inued  on  Page  41) 
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XAM  going'  to  talk  to  Shadows  upon  a  topic 
in  which  all  people  take  interest.  For  every 
one  of  us  has  an  interest  in  the  question  of 
health  and  work.  We  can't  work  effectively  without 
health,  and  we  must  work  to  preserve  our  health.  Non- 
observance  of  the  law  of  work  leads  to  a  decline  of  our 
faculties  and  a  deterioration  of  our  vital  organs.  We 
sometimes  see  human  families  of  excellent  energy  and 
quality  after  attaining  wealth 
and  the  possibility  of  high  serv- 
ice to  their  communities  deteri- 
orate through  non-observance 
of  the  law  of  work. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
we  see  physical  and  mental  de- 
terioration for  different  reasons. 
Those  who  work  too  hard  and 
too  long,  or  under  unhygienic 
and  unsanitary  conditions,  also 
deteriorate.  It  is  on  this  work- 
ing class  that  I  shall  dwell  in 
the  time  at  my  disposal  tonight. 
The  story  of  those  who  have 
labored  too  hard  and  too  long 
and  in  unhealthful  surround- 
ings is  one  of  untold  cost  to  the 
human  race  in  money,  sickness, 
suffering    and    in    loss    of   life. 

What  are  the  effects  upon  health  and  work-output  of 
long  working  hours?  Fifty  years  ago  the  employer  be- 
lieved that  a  longer  working  day  meant  a  proportion- 
ately greater  output  of  work.  When  Ira  Steward  agi- 
tated in  civil  war  times  for  a  shorter  working  day,  lie 
was  scoffed  at  by  manufacturers.  Since  that  time  how 
sentiment  has  changed!  From  If)!-")  to  1918  a  million 
and  a  half  workers  were  put  on  an  eight  hour  day. 
about  three  times  as  many  as  were  so  employed  in  1909; 
and  the  number  has  greatly  increased  since  that  time. 
The  half  holiday  on  Saturday  is  becoming  common.  For 
example  the  forty-four  hour  week  is  the  standard  for 
the  clothing  industry,  in  the  steel  industry  there  has 
been  recently  a  reduction  of  working  hours  from 
twelve  to  eight.  Commercial  printers,  carpenters. 
bricklayers,  and  plasterers  are  practically  all  working 


upon  a  basis  of  forty-four  hours  a  week.     The  im 
for  this  movement  came  from  three  main  sources, 
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ENRY  FORD,  the  bad  boy  of  in- 
dustry, has  been    kicking    over 
the  traces  again  lately  with  his 
agitation    for    the    five-day    working 
week.   He  believes  that  it  is  better  for 
the  men  and  better  for  Henry  Ford. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  you 
have  the  fast-vanishing  Simon  Legrees 
of  industry,  with  their  twelve-hour 
days  and  seven-day  veeks. 

Which  is  right — the  Ford  theory  or 
the  Legree  theory?  Shadows  has  sel- 
dom presented  a  more  fascinating 
question  to  its  readers,  and  even  more 
seldom  has  it  presented  a  more  satis- 
factory answer  than  that  found  in  this 
paper. 
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lation,  organized  labor,  and  the  reversal  of  the  atti 
of  employers.  Practically  all  of  our  states  now  i 
laws  limiting  the' working  hours  of  labor.  Wo:j 
hours  still  differ  in  different  states  and  localities, 
ing  from  eighty-four  hours  to  forty  hours  or  lessj 
half  as  long. 

HY  are  industrialists] 
their  superior  energa 
intelligence    endorsing    th  i| 
gime  of  the  shorter  hours?! 
cause  they  have  learned  til 
pays  in  cash  value.     They  n 
learned  that  long  hours   j 
fatigue,    reduced    output. 
dents,  spoiled  work,  loss  of  a 
and  ruined  health  for  the  a« 
er.    The    employer   now  \\4 
stands  that  too  long  a  strain 
these    ill    effects    becausel 
poison  of  fatigue  collects  ill 
tissues    of   the    worker's 
and    that    these    tissues   il 
long  continued  strain  are,  < 
were,  burned  out,  and  thufl 
manently  damaged.  Since  x 
and  industry  have  learned  I 
too  long  working  hours  at  first  reduce  the  v 
efficiency  and  later  impair  their  health,  a  new  u 
standing  has  given  both  these  classes  a  basis  of  a 
ment  upon  vital  matters  affecting  their  common  inh!3 
Some  causes  of  undue  fatigue  are  inherent  in  meJ 
ical  production.     For    example    in    making    hing 
woman  places  a  half  formed  hinge  in  a  bending  n 
fifty  times  a  minute  or  30.000  times  in  ten  hours,! 
cutting  out  the  tops  of  tin  cans  a  foot  lever  is 
forty  times  a  minute  for  ten  hours.     These  are 
of   many   machine   processes.      Such    movements 
each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  nerves  and  muscle- 
produce  1  hem  are  damaged  from  t  issue  strain  am!  li 
accumulation    of    fatigue    poison.      Moreover    - 
these  processes  also  require  strained  attention  to 
vent  accident. 
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I  at  is  the  ecnomie  value  of  shorter  working  hours? 

Eever  accurate  records  have  been  kept,  the  greater 
of  the  shorter  working  day  lias  been  conclusively 
tstrated. 
entury  ago  Robert  Owen  testified  before  a  British 

llmentary  Investigating  Committee  that  a  reduc- 
)f  working  hours  of  children  from  eleven  and 
quarters  to  ten  and  three-quarters  a  day,  using 
line  machines  without  alteration    or    change    of 

I     resulted   not  only  in   increased   output,  but   also 
led  strength,  activity,  and  improved  spirit s. 

Ire  is  much  modern  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

•  >9  the  great  optical  works  of  Zeiss  in  Germany  re- 
working hours  from  nine  to  eight  and  obtained 
d  output  equivalent  to  ten  days  extra  work 

i  eh  worker  in  a  year. 

\  1915  the  Cleveland  Hardware  Co.  instead  of 
adding  overtime  in  the  busy  season  continued  the 

mine  hour  schedule  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  fore- 

md  the  men,  that  year  was  the  most  productive 

their  history.    In  the  next  busy  season  the  work- 

>urs  were  reduced  to  eight,  and  still  production 

ised. 

ramatic  example  of  the  good  effect  of  shortened 
upon  the  health  and  output  of  workers  occurred 

!  gland  during  the   great   Avar.     Early  in  the  war 

.nglish  workers  were  driven  through  long  hours, 
suit  was  a  diminished  output  and  impaired  health 

I    workers  at  a  time  when  the  life  of  the  nation 

111  at  stake.    A  committee  who  studied  the  matter 
the  base  of    the    mischief    in    the    longer    hours, 
ming  the  working  day  proved  the  correct  remedy. 
're  is  unlimited  evidence  collected  in  all  civilized 

Idea  which  reveals  the  bad  policy  of  long  working 
Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  impar- 
consider  it  indisputably  proved  that  the  shorter 
pay  industry  in  terms  of  increased  output,  and 
bor  in  better  opportunity  for  personal,  financial 
liritual  development. 

irther  value  of  the  shorter  day  is  found  in  acci- 
;id  health  records.  Accidents  are  due  to  some- 
going  wrong  with  the  machine  or  the  man.  Bogar- 
und  that  of  2,678  accidents  occurring  in  Illinois 

82.8  per  cent  were  due  to  the  men  themselves. 
iat  moreover  these  accidents  were  much  more 
nt  toward  11-12  in  the  morning  and  4-5  in  the 
non.  the  hours  when  the  workmen   felt   most    the 

of  fatigue. 

■iciicy  engineers  are  now  beginning  to  use  an- 
simple  method  related  in  principle  to  the  shorter 
This  is  the  introduction  of  the  rest   pause  in  the 

of  work.    The  best  known  case  is  Taylor's  study 

pig-iron  handlers  of  the  Bethelehem  Steel   Co. 


He  noted  that  a  gang  of  seventy-five  men  unloaded 
twelve  and  one-half  tons  per  man  a  day.  lie  found  that 
by  introducing  rest  pauses  after  each  load  of  ninety 
pounds,  so  as  to  free  each  worker  of  his  load  58  per  cent, 
of  the  time,  the  worker  was  then  able  to  unload,  with- 
out greater  fatigue,  forty-seven  and  one-half  tons,  in- 
stead of  twelve  and  one-half  tons  a  day.  If  he  had  only 
stimulated  the  men  to  greater  efforts  by  promising 
them  a  high  premium  in  case  they  should  carry  more 
than  the  usual  twelve  tons  a  day,  they  would  have  car- 
ried as  heavy  a  load  as  possible,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  thus  completely  exhausted  themselves  after  three 
or  four  hours  labor. 


e 


LBRETII  has  given  an  interesting  example  of  the 
value  of  proper  rest  periods.  Girls  who  were 
folding  handkerchiefs  were  told  to  pause  every  six 
minutes  and  at  the  end  of  every  hour  to  walk  and  talk 
for  six  minutes.  They  varied  their  posture  by  sitting 
and  standing.  The  result  was  an  increase  in  output 
three  times  that  of  their  best  previous  week's  work.  A 
British  coal  mine  recently  introduced  rhythm  in  the 
motion  of  the  workers  and  thus  increased  the  work- 
output  6-16  per  cent. 

The  shorter  working-day  and  the  rest  pause  are  on 
the  way  to  become  popular  in  industry.  Such  people 
as  overworked  house  wives,  and  farmers  and  shop  help- 
ers and  pharmacists  all  have  a  great  lesson  to  learn 
from  these  investigations. 

In  addition  to  overtime  and  overwork  there  are  a 
series  of  contributory  causes  of  fatigue  and  impaired 
health  which  I  can  but  lightly  touch  upon.  An  inter- 
esting cause  of  fatigue  has  been  found  in  the  individual 
whose  ability  is  too  much  or  too  little  for  his  work.  At- 
tempts to  perform  complicated,  skillful  work  fatigues 
those  of  little  ability,  while  the  depressing  effects  of 
simple  monotonous  tasks,  on  the  other  hand,  fatigue 
the  more  able  worker.  So  modern  industry  is  begin- 
aing  to  learn  the  value  of  testing  the  ability  of  appli- 
cants for  work  and  then  of  assigning  to  workers  tasks 
adapted  to  the  grade  of  intelligence  which  they  posses. 

We  see  this  principle  working  out  in  the  boredom  of 
those  who  are  caught  in  the  monotony  of  routine  tasks 
of  lit'!-  which  they  feel  do  not  demand  the  full  activity 
of  their  intelligence.  Another  important  matter  is  spe- 
cial hazards  in  industries  where  workers  are  required 
to  deal  in  materials  which  are  poisonous.  Numerous 
diseases  are  prevented  in  those  who  work  with  poison- 
ous chemical  material,  lead  for  example,  by  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  and  by  various  special  devices.  Several 
types  of  affection  of  the  lungs,  among  them  tubercu- 
losis, are  caused  by  dust.  Tuberculosis  in  coal  miners 
was  noted  in  England  100  years  ago.  The  lungs  are 
especially  liable  To  damage  in  stone  cutters,  gold 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 


c&he  Motion  Pictur 


9W  the  Plaintiff  ROBERT  EVANS 


LL  the  world's  a  stage,"  said  William 
Shakespeare.  Alas,  if  he  could  see  it  now! 
For  during  the  past  twenty  years  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  stage  and  has  become  a  first-class  screen. 
People  no  longer  gather  on  the  green  or  in  the  theatre 
to  see  immortal  characters  chant  aloud  their  lines.  They 
betake  themselves  rather  to  the 
nearest  motion  picture  palace 
where  they  can  see  their  favor- 
ites act  in  silence  and  where 
they  can  read  the  subtitles 
aloud  themselves. 

The  cinema  has  the  stage 
backed  to  the  wall.  In  fell 
swoops  it  has  deprived  it  of 
glory,  of  color  and  of  attend- 
ance. The  stage  exists  nowa- 
days for  those  who  consider 
movies  lowbrow  and  for  those 
who  tire  of  the  same  form  of 
entertainment  continually. 

The  stage  has  degenerated 
greatly.  Cheap,  futile  plays 
have  done  much  to  ruin  its  one- 
time  popularity.  "To  meet  mo- 
tion picture  competition,"'  say 
backers.     But    no,    it   is   rather 


L 


SHADOWS  believes  that  Tex 
Rickard  was  merely  indulging 
in  the  superlatives  of  the  prize- 
ring  impressario  when  he  dubbed  the 
Dempsey-Carpentier  fight  "The  Battle 
of  the  Century."  Confidentially,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  real  Battle  of  the  Cen- 
tury is  that  between  the  screen  and 
the  stage.  And  it  is  not  being  fought 
out  in  the  ampitheaire  of  Boyles' 
Thirty  Acres,  but  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion. 

Mr.  Robert  Evans  makes  out  a  com- 
petent case  for  the  motion  picture.  Do 
you  agree  that  if  Shakespeare  were 
alive  today  he  would  be  writing  sub- 
titles? That  is  what  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  believes. 


castles  are  shown,  sieges  are  portrayed,  ships,  fro:J 
oar-banked  galleys  of  the  corsair  to  the  modern  11 
are  presented.  In  "Robin  Hood,"  "The  Sea  Hal 
"Old  Iron  Sides,"  "The  Covered  Wagon"  audi 
others  glimpses  of  life  and  conditions  in  other  dajl 
registered  that  could  be  received  in  no  other  way.  1 

great  drawbridge  of  the  i 
in  "Robin  Hood"  is  on--  i 
most  outstanding  exampl  I 
historical  accuracy  in  the! 
ies.  It  was  at  once  a  wo  i 
art  and  an  engineering 
There  is  nothing  on  the  . 
that  can  compare  with  its  1 
ful  detail. 


1 


Q 


kERHAPS    it     is    tni  I 
many  stage  fans  say 
detail  of  setting  is  unimpcl 
and  that  the  beauty  of  a4 
duction     is     embodied     iiil 
action.     Some    people    ma 
able  to  enjoy  thoroughly  ajj 
that  has  not  a  vestige  of  I 
but    certainly   they    are  ej 
tions.     There  are  few  \vh 
form    an    accurate    pictu 


the  dying  effort  of  a  senile  industry.  It  is  an  attempt  to  their  minds  of  an  African  city  with  all  its  color,  dii 

gain  favor  and  to  cover  faults.     It  would  be  difficult  filth,  without  some  material  aid.    It  is  this  aid  in  i 

to  find  more  clean  entertainment  than  that  the  movies  the  stage  is  lacking.   It  must  therefore,  because  ii 

offer  at  the  present  time.   It  is  a  direct  contrast  to  the  not  give  more  than  a  vague  general  idea  of 


tawdry  elegance  of  many  stage  plays. 

In  striking  the  movies  have  wounded  the  stage 
deeply  in  a  vital  spot — that  of  realism.  There  is  no 
way  under  the  sun  that  the  stage  can  equal  the  cinema 
in  convincing  details  of  background.  On  the  stage  a 
wall  is  a  painted  affair  of  canvas  and  wood.  It  may  be 
a  pooi-  or  a  very  clever  imitation  but  it  is  obvious  to 
cvi'vy  one  that  it  is  highly  artificial.  In  the  movies  on 
the  other  hand  a  wall  is  a  wall  and  one  does  not  need 
to  fear  that  if  the  villain  makes  a  misstep  he  will  put 
his   fool    through   it.     In  the  greal    movie  productions 


place,  stay  close  home  and  confine  itself  to  sc 
which  it  is  sure  its  patrons  are  familiar. 

The   cinema  is   foot   loose   and  fancy  free.     It  I 
present   views  of  anything   from   Omaha  to  LaD<i 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.     The  spectator  need  I 
no   information  concerning  those   places  becausi 
are  shown  as  they  really  are. 

The  stage  is  at  best   a  three  sided  box  in  whi<  * 
action  must  take  place.     As  it   is  limited  and  narr 
must  its  plays  be  limited  and  narrow  to  fit  its  confiil 
I  ( 'out  inued  on  Page  46) 
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mbe  Spoken  Word 


9W  the  defendant  GUY  GADBOIS 


C? 


— ^EXTEliDAY  I  saw  a  marvelous  set  of  photos 
taken   back-stage   in   the   Belasco    Theatre   in 
^^  New   York.     That  stage  shall  be  our  model- 
it  is  current  perfection. 
The   moment    one   crosses   the   boundary-line    of   the 
Oseenium,   or   that   strip   of  stage   visible   when   the 
rtain  is  down,  or  the  curtain 
e  itself,  his  entire   viewpoint 
reversed.     One    now    looks 
in  the  actor's  position  with 
■    audience    instead    of    from 
•    auditorium    to    the    stage. 
uce  what  was  the  right  hand 
the  spectator  is  now  the  left 
the    actor    with    the    corre- 
rading  change  of  onlooker's 
t  to  performer's  right, 
t    is    assumed    for    conveni- 
•e  that  one   is  now  standing 
ctly   in   the   middle   of   the 
ige   visible  when  the  curtain 
up,    or   stage   propel',    which 
ends  from  the  footlights  to 
back    wall,    and    approxi- 
tely   the   width   of  the   pro- 
mium      arch.      The      general 
m  "stage"  means  everything 
Ik     of    the     proscenium. 

die    cellar,    area    beneath    the    stage,    is  sometimes 

ugh  not  frequently  any  more  called  the  dock — from 

old  practice  of  storing  scenery  there.  A  long  dock, 

hold  rolled-up  drops  in  the   modern  Court  Theatre 

iBerlin,   extends  from  the   cellar  floor  to  the  stage 

'1.     It  has  a  capacity  of  three  hundred  drops.     A 

Ige  elevator  moves  up  and  down  beside  it.     Spaces 

•ither  side  of  the  stage  proper,  to  the  side  walls  of 

I   theatre,  running  from  front  to  back  and  upward  to 

flies,  are  the  wings.     The  flies  is  that  region  above, 

r  all  the  stage,  from  the  top  of  the  scene  set  for  the 

Y,  to   a  height   considerably   more   than   once   again 

i  t  of  the  proscenium  arch. 

11  the  wings  and  then  in  the  dock  as  well,  are  dress- 


HROUGH  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Evans 
you  have  seen  the  motion  pic- 
ture   recreating    great    castles 
and  cities  and  catactysms. 


Now  come  backstage  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Creighton  Dramatic  Club 
and  see  how  the  "legitimate"  is  meet- 
ing this  competition  by  realistic 
effects  of  its  own.  Listen  to  the  tiny 
tinkling  of  a  telephone  and  the  crash- 
ing of  thunder — both  produced  by  the 
omnipotent  stage  manager.  Perhaps 
you  will  then  say  with  Mr.  Gadbois 
that  the  technical  advancement  of  the 
theater  is  insurance  against  its  decline. 

The  case  is  in  the  hands  of  the  jury. 


ing  rooms  rising  tier  above  tier.  More  recently  built 
theatres  have  their  dressing  rooms  outside  a  side-wall 
technically  in  a  distinct  building — so  as  to  be  quite 
separated  from  the  stage.  Fire  laws  in  large  cities  are 
very  stringent  about  the  location  of  dressing  rooms, 
for  conflagrations  have  often  begun  in  them.  They  are 
reached  from  the  stage  by  con- 
necting flights  of  stairs,  or, 
occasionally,  elevators. 

In  the  topmost  part  of  the 
wings,  scaled  properly  from  the 
stage  by  ladders  permanently 
placed,  and  sometimes  from 
landings  on  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  dressing  rooms,  are  the 
fly  galleries.  Occasionally  there 
is  but  one  fly  gallery  usually  on 
the  left  side.  This  fly  gallery  is 
where  the  free  ends  of  ropes, 
or  "lines"  with  which  scenery 
is  hauled  up  into  the  flies  made 
fast  upon  cleats.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  these  lines  were 
manipulated  solely  by  manual 
exertion  —  today  machinery 
does  all  the  work — and  the  sys- 
tem is  so  perfected  that  entire 
sets  of  scenery  are  pulled  up  as  easily  as  a  garden  drop. 
Sometimes,  where  there  are  two  fly  galleries  they  are 
connected  with  one  another  by  a  bridge  or  "paint 
frame"  where  the  scenic  artist  might  work.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  may  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  this 
bridge.  A  stock  company,  long-headed  but  short- 
pocketed,  were  presenting  "The  Two  Orphans."  After 
the  actors  had  performed  before  the  canvas  on  which 
was  painted  the  snowy  day,  it  was  hoisted  out  of  sight 
of  the  audience  to  the  bridge  and  there  the  artist 
transformed  it  into  a  scene  of  budding  spring  so  that 
it  could  be  used  later  in  the  same  performance.  This 
process  was  repeated  on  the  abused  canvas  twice  a 
day  for  a   week. 

Continued  on  Page  46) 
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Beanery  Days 


ffiy  A  BEANERY  DWELLER 


© 


_,ns|T  is  often  said  that  experience  is  a  great  teach- 
l  x  or.    It  is  likewise  said  that  college  days  are  the 

^2xl^!  wildest,  happiest,  most  care-free  and  glorious 
days  that  any  one  ever  experiences.  Authors  spend 
reams  of  paper  telling  of  the  escapades  of  college  stu- 
dents. Many  of  them  tell  of  the  good  times  had  in  a 
college  dormitory.  One  stock  example  of  these  college 
stories  is  the  one  so  often  palmed 
off  on  a  person  who  wishes  to 
buy  a  nice  clean  book  for  little 
Johnnie:  "Frank  Merriwell  at 
Yale."  This  story  is  supposed 
to  give  a  clear-cut  picture  of 
college  life,  especially  that  of 
the  boarding  student.  I  myself 
considered  that  story  all  bosh 
— until  I  arrived  at  the 
Beanery. 

According  to  explorers  of 
note,  the  Beanery  is  situated  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Twenty- 
fifth  and  California  streets.  It 
is  a  brick  structure  of  simple 
design,  and  it  is  so  placid  look- 
ing that  one  would  never  sus- 
pect that  the  thing  really  is  a 
volcano.  It  looks  more  like  a 
stable  fortress  which  protects 
people     from     enemies     without. 

But  once  one  is  inside,  the  opinion  of  the  edifice 
changes.  To  the  visitor's  left  is  the  parlor.  Very  pos- 
sibly at  the  piano  there  is  a  would-be  musician  trying  to 
render  his  version  of  "Blue  Sky.'"  The  person  at  the 
music  cabinet  is  probably  not  such  a  bad  musician — he 
probably  makes  only  three  discords  out  of  every  five 
notes.  At  the  table  in  this  same  parlor  one  will  find  a 
pinochle  game  just  being  broken  up  (and  the  game 
isn't  all  that  is  being  broken  up)  because  the  deck  had 
one  ace  too  many. 

This  is  nothing,  however.  The  corridors  are  quiet. 
They  are  deathly  quiet,  in  fact.  Suddenly  behind  one 
the  door  of  a  room  opens,  and — 

Splash  I 


HE  clubbiest  and  most  exclusive 
fraternity  on  the  campus,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  the  great 
fraternity  of  "Beanery  Dwellers."  The 
Beanery,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the 
other  and  better  name  for  St.  John's 
Hall,  the  University  dormitory. 

Breath-taking  indeed  are  the  adven- 
tures related  in  this  article — anony- 
mous for  obvious  reasons.  Is  the  pic- 
ture overdrawn?  To  be  sure;  but  then 
no  Beanery  Dweller  can  talk  of  his 
home  without  indulging  in  superla- 
tives. 

Insiders  looking  out  and  outsiders 
looking  in  will  both  be  intrigued  by 
this  narrative — and  speculate  about 
the  author's  identity. 


One  feels  ice-cold  water  trickling  down  his  neck. 
The  tormented  one  turns  in  the  direction  of  his 

menter,  and  upon  doing  this  another  door  opens 

hind  him  and — ■ 
Zoop! 
The  action,  like  history,  has  repeated  itself.     Agj 

one  feels  the  delightful  sensation  of    a    shower    bi] 

After  trying  a  few  more  ti  ■ 
to  locate  one  of  the  tantalizs 
the  person  thus  roughly  tl 
decides  that  he  is  "all  \M 
and  decides  to  move  on. 

Chances  are  that  he  will 
other    spooky    things»     Dun 
the  periods  immediately  fol  I 
ing    elections,    football    gaid 
or    world    series    contests, 
may  see  a  person  rolling  a  I 
ins   ball   from   one    end    of 
corridor  to  the  other,  usingil 
nose  as  the  means  of  propuL'n 
Further  on,  in  one  of  the  rem 
there  is  a  gentleman  scrub  a) 
floors,  or  washing  socks     - 
suit  of  a  similar  loss.     In'tt 
another  place  one  will  find 
students  together,  the  one  I 
ing,    "Very    well.    sir.     Tin 

you,  sir,"  and  brushing  his  coat,  shoes,  et  cetera 

cause  he  also  lost  a  bet  and  had  to  act  as  valet  for  a 


o 


tour  of  the  Beanery.    However,  it  is  not  so 


.NE  might  find  other  things  just  as  unusual  I 

'  tour  of  the  Bea 
to  go  on  such  a  tour.    Insurance  companies  Avill   i 
your  premium  if  you  live  in  the  place.     The  ris 
takes  is  too  dangerous.     If  one  does  not  kill  lime: 
fulfilling  election   bets,    or    wear   himself   out    pi; 
pinochle,  or  get  his   nerves  all  unstrung  listenii 
"Blue  Sky."  or  catch  pneumonia  on  account  of  t: 
informal  shower  baths,  he  still  runs  the  chance  of  li 
hit  by  other  Hying  objects,  much  harder  than  war- 

.  ;    instance,  shoes,  tenuis  rackets,  soap,  and  boot 
of  which  have  the  habit  of  coming  over  the  tr; 
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arious  rooms 
iot  infrequent 
rvals.  when 
room  de- 
cs  war    upon 

0  t  li  e  r,  a  n  d 
ts  an  invasion. 

1  even    if   all 
,c    difficulties 

avoided  one 
1  1  runs  the 
nee  of  being 
>d    by    being 

room  when  a 

ip    decide    to 

ide    it.    For 

betide    the 

n     who     is 

lit    in    these 

e  umstances. 
kvill  first  find   the  pillows   on  lop  of  him,  then  the 
1  clothes,  the   mattress,  the  bedsprings,   his  clothes, 

in  fact  every  movable  article  in  the  place  will  be 

1:1  on  top  of  him.     If  a  person  does  not  die  of  suffo- 
3n,  he  generally  dies  from  the  shock.     Hence  it  is 
insurance  companies  take  no  chances  on  persons 


ST.  JOHN'S  HALL. 
WHERE   THE  ACCOMPANYING   REMINISCENCES   HAVE  THEIR   HOME 


who      habitually 

visit  the  Beanery 
or  room  there. 

I'.ut  there  is 
another  side  to 
the  picture.  All 
this  is,  after  all, 
done  in  fun.  All 
this  slapstick,  all 
1  his  seeming  van- 
dalism is  really 
done  good-natur- 
edly. As  the 
Frank  Merriwell 
books  gave  the 
impression  that 
the  life  of  a 
boarding  student 
was  rough  but 
chock-full  of  fun, 
so  it  is  in  reality.  In  spite  of  the  risk  of  life,  in  spite 
of  the  general  cam-raising,  in  spite  of  the  extra  time 
that  has  to  be  spent  in  fixing  up  a  room  after  "visitors" 
have  been  in  it,  I  would  not  trade  off  my  year  here  in 
the  Beanery  for  any  ten  of  a  more  peaceful 
existence. 


or  ttt 


:% 


ROSE  SHADOWS 


<  )n  a  moss  covered  pal  h  by  i  he  river 

'Neath  a  cliff  where  the  wild  roses  twine. 
When  the  gold  and  opal  of  sunset 
Lay  lightly  on  myrtle  and  thyme 
We   wandered  alone 
And   the  river's  low  moan 
Echoed  back  where  the  wild  roses  climb. 


Il  was  then  that   life's  friendships  grew  fondest, 

And  day  dreams  beckoned  all; 
But  the  flowers  have  long  ago  faded, 
Even  you  do  not  answer  my  call ; 
For  those  year's  now  are  o'er, 
We  can  wander  no  more 
By  the  path  where  the  rose  shadows  fall. 


Si   when  Spring  in  her  glory  returning, 

Hovers  soft  o'er  the  rose-shadowed  lam- 
Only  we  shall  be  gone  from  the  path 

Where  echoed  the  lark's  plaintive  strain, 
for  t  he  water's  low  roar 
( Jails  you  hack  no  more 
And  tin-  rose  rambler  beckons  in  vain. 


-Marion  Leigh 


23  SHADOWS 


Shadows  Poetry  Contest  ^dinners 

First  Prize — "Waiting" Katheryn  Southard 

Second  Prize — "Introspection" Allan  Ardell 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

"Spring" William    (  Hterman 

"Day  Dreams" Franklin  J.  Vogt 

"Reminiscence" Katheryn   Southard 


WAITING 

I'm  weary  of  watching  and  waiting, 

The  hours  drag  by  like  years, 
And  the  letters  you  wrote  in  the  Springtime 

Are  crumpled,  and  wet  with  my  tears. 

I  remember  that  once  a  painting 

Hung  on  an  ancient  wall, 
And  in  it  a  phantom  galleon 

Loomed  through  a  misty  pall. 
It  seemed  to  hover  uncertain 

Of  time  or  tide  or  way, 
And  eternity's  arm  seemed  dragging 

It  outward,  far,  far  away. 

It  is  so  that  your  love  has  left  me 

As  the  ship  drifted  from  shore 
To  dip  beyond  the  horizon 

And  return  to  me — no  more. 

Perhaps  to  wait  is  but  folly. 

And  still,  that  ship  at  sea 
Might  sail  in  with  the  west  winds  after 

-Inst  so  might  you  come  to  me. 

—Katheryn  Southard 
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INTROSPECTION 

Two  mirrors  I  keep  al  my  toilet  place, 

The  one  reads  my  soul's  play ;  the  other  my  face. 

The  one  mirror  pictures  the  outside  view, 

The  other  one  tells  what  my  conscious  knew. 

One  speaks  to  me  vainly  in  worldly  tone 

The  other  just  whispers  when  I  am  alone. 

A  wise  man  once  told  me  the  lives  of  men 
Were  straightened  or  warped  in  the  use  of  them. 
And  though  it  is  harder  for  me  to  confess 
Than  to  change  the  form  of  my  outward  dress ; 
Yet  I  know  when  truth  on  conscious  waits 
I'll  see  the  truth  as  God  dictates. 

So  I  keep  my  mirrors  polished  fine 

And  the  inner  and  outer  man's  picture  is  mine.   • 

—Allan  Ardell 

SPRING 

Spring, 

You  will  bring 

Birds  and  blossoming. 

Crickets  in  the  grass  will  sing, 

Forests,  meadows,  hills  and  valleys,  ring; 

'Neath  a  ledge  where  mosses  cling 

Lisps  a  gurgling, 

Murmuring, 

Spring. 

— William  Otterman 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 
Shadows  Short  Story  Contest 
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ETWEEN  the  city  proper  and  the  heights  are 
the  "bottoms."  The  heights  were  advertised 
by  billboards  and  by  inhabitants  as  the  Parlor 
of  Paradise — and  the  bottoms  were  characterized  by 
word  of  mouth  and  non-residents  as  the  "Gateway  of 
Hell."  And  it  was  a  gate  that  swung  both  ways,  ap- 
parently, for — well,  policemen  went  down  there  only 
in  pairs. 

"Don't  let  five  o'clock  catch  you  over  the  'hump',"  is 
the  first  thing  a  newcomer  was  told,  and  it  is  a  fitting 
slogan  for  the  region  over  the  viaduct. 

There  is  a  reason  for  more  things  than  Grapenuts. 
One  J.  Richard  Harrington  was  swinging  jauntily  down 
the  boulevard  with  a  girl  on  his  arm.  And  there  was 
a  reason  for  it.  The  girl  was  none  other  than  Miss 
Madeline  Smythe,  and  the  two  of  them  were  directing 
a  pair  of  feet  apiece  in  the  direction  of  the  home  of 
"the  Smythes."  There  was  almost  nothing  in  the 
pockets  of  J.  Richard  Harrington,  and  this  is  the  reason 
that  they  Avere  walking  instead  of  enjoying  the  same 
scenery  from  the  window  of  a  taxicab,  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  of  movement.  The  truth  of  it  is,  if  it  must  be  told 
here  and  now,  is  that  Dick  had  brought  her  home  on 
the  street  ear.  They  had  been  to  a  college  "hop"  at  a 
downtown  hall,  and  were  just  now  covering  that  little 
distance  which  is  never  mentioned  by  the  realtors  when 
they  urge  people  to  buy  in  the  suburbs.  It  is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  car-line  and  the  house,  a  thing  which 
is  being  done  by  any  number  of  people  every  day. 

But  not  the  Carlson  Allimer  Smythes.  In  fact  this 
is  probably  the  first  time  that  one  of  them  had  experi- 
enced the  actuality.  And  the  reason,  in  brief,  is  that 
the  whole  affair  Avas  the  result  of  a  dare. 

"Brains  and  brass,  my  men,"  announced  Dick  to  his 
cronies.  "  Any  matter  can  be  settled  by  a  mere  mixture 
of  brains  and  brass.  Any  time  you  get  into  a  tight  fix, 
just  list  the  "hi  upper  story,  put  up  a  good  front,  and 
plow  right  through. 

"And  Avhat  "s  more,"  continued  the  local  Gedunk 
soda  fiend,  "just  sIioav  me  the  Sheba  I  can't  handle  by 
the  use  of  my  marvelous  new,  guaranteed-not-to-run- 
out-at-l  he-heel  invention." 


%  THOMAS  C.  MEER 


*ND  like  one  man,  for  the  five  of  them  Avould  an 
equal  that  much,  they  rose  to  the  opportu.t 
Of  all  the  girls  they  knew,  the  most  unapproaclb 
Avas  Miss  Madeline  Smythe.  So  they  dare  him,  '< 
they  actually  dare  him,  to  date  her  for  the  aru 
spring  "ankling  ceremonies"  of  the  junior  class,  j 
Dick  not  only  offered  to  do  it,  but  to  do  it  on  a  dil 
and  a  half,  the  price  of  the  tickets,  and  street  car  cij 
and  to  talk  her  out  of  refreshments,  and  to  eseor  1 
home  on  an  elongated  "yelloAV." 

And  now  the  battle  seemed  half  Avon.  But  in  reifl 
it  Avas  just  starting.  There  Avere  only  a  feAv  b 
from  the  Smythe  home,  and  all  Avas  well,  and  it  In 
like  Harold  Teen  Harrington  had  Avon  another  Ge'ii 
soda.  But  just  then  something  happened.  It  jn 
spring,  and  the  air  Avas  full  of  romance,  but  thill 
nothing  to  do  Avith  the  story.  A  street  car  Avas  rcn 
ing  the  corner,  Avhich  does  haA'e  something  to  do  i 
the  story.  In  a  flash  Harrington  realized  that  it vi 
the  last  regular  car  back  to  toAvn  that  night.  It v; 
time  for  action,  and  action  gushed  forth.  In  a  moei 
he  had  said  good-bye  to  his  feminine  friend,  andv 
Avell  on  his  Avay  to  the  car-line.  For  as  I  haA-e  ii 
there  Avas  \rery  little  in  his  pockets. 

But  alas !  He  reached  the  car  stop,  and  AvaAred  a 
tic-ally  for  the  car.  The  conductor  heeded  himac 
The  reason  became  apparent  soon.  A  feAV  short  b-cl 
away  it  turned  into  the  car  barns  and  Dick  reqb 
with  a  cold  sinking  feeling  that  there  Avould  be  n 
going  his  Avay  until  the  first  owl,  in  exactly  tAvo  al 
half  hours. 

"Great  suffering  sons  of  Siberian  sausage  mak"S 
he  muttered.  "Tavo  hours  to  Avail.  And  not  a  boi 
ing  jit  in  the  exchequer.  No  car,  no  money.  no;i 
A  peaeli  of  a  purple  predicament." 

He  took  a  few  uncertain  steps,  and  then  sat  doA' 
the    curb.     It   Avas   fully   a.  minute   before    the   yon 
Napoleon  had  the  situation  in  hand,  and  then  the  g 
began  to  dawn  on  him  in  great  sunrises. 

"Of  course,  of  course.  Might  have  knoAvn.  Hi 
all  framed  on  me.  It  Avas  a  cinch  that  1  Avould  sta  f« 
the  last   dance,   me  not    knoAving  much   about    the':; 
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hero,  ami  then  miss  the  last  one  back.  But  I'll  be 
QSWOggled  and  also  mistaken  if  I  wait  for  that  owl. 

shoe  it  baek.  The  good  old  dogs,  the  dependable 
hhounds."  No  sooner  declaimed  than  done.    He  set 

with  a  quick  stride  for  the  city.  But  there  was  a 
e  of  false  courage  in  his  voice. 

Yea  sir,  right  down  through  the  bottoms.  Can't 
se  this  old  bird.  Just  because  it  ain't  never  been 
e  is  no  sign  that  J.  Richard  Harrington  can't  per- 
il same.    And  maybe  that  Gedunk  soda  tomorrow 

be  flavored  with  a  few  laughs  on  the  gang." 

r^T  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  original  start- 
ing  point  until  the  houses  began  to  get  less  and 

impressive,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  heights  began 
ade  into  the  outlying  portions,  the  "skirts"  that 
ipt  perilously  near  the  dregs  of  the  streets  of  lower 
je.  Another  fifteen  minutes  walking  and  our  hero 
i|  preparing  to  enter  the  notorious  district  known  as 
bottoms  area. 

is  steps  grew  longer  each  time.  He  turned  down 
Dollar  and  pulled  down  his  hat  over  his  ears,  and 
1  his  best  to  imitate  one  of  the 'inhabitants.  The 
ness  at  hand  also  began  to  absorb  his  attention, 
['business  this  time  being  the  problem  of  covering 
most  possible  ground  in  the  least  time,  and  with  the 
i  )st  ease  and  nonchalance. 

;«on  he  was  fairly  well  into  the  district.  A  railroad 
k  lay  right  down  through  the  middle,  and  offered 
Ebest  walking.     It  was  slightly  conspicuous  to  be 

on  it,  but  then  .  .  .  with  one's  brains,  he  assured 
i  elf,  and  a  goodly  store  of  brass,  it  was  merely  a 
i  er  of  bluffing  it  through. 

[ice  a  small  rook  rolled  off  the  grade,  and  if  it  had 
?  the  sharp  report  of  a  starter's  gun  for  the  one 
J '.red  yard  dash,  it  would  have  had  no  greater  effect. 

roke  into  a  run,  but  caught  himself,  and  resumed  a 
i  ml  stride.  But  those  steps  were  longer  and  longer, 
c    he  was  halfway  'through,  and  it  was  merely  a 

■r  of  a  half  mile  or  so  to  go 

U>ig  burly  individual  suddenly  leaped  up  from 
i  e  the  track. 

p  wid  'em.  bo!"  he  commanded.  "And  make  it 
i  >y.    Shell  out  what  yer  got.  or  I'll  spread  yer  all 

■  the  right-of-way." 

■  e  automatic  signals.  Dick's  arms  went  up.  There 
-  o  act  of  the  Avill  needed  in  the  case.  Words  failed 
nor  a  minute  but  only  for  a  minute. 

'  rother,  I'm  hungry.  I'm  darned  near  broke,  ain't 
1  decent  meal  for  weeks,  no  work,  Bo,  have  a  hearl 
1  ?ave  me  go.  I  ain't  gonna  hurt  any  one.  I'm  just 
<  ike  you,  ain't  looking  for  uo  trouble  .  .  ." 


"Huh,  don't  look  like  no  bo  to  me,''  commented  the 
bum.  But  nevertheless,  he  looked  him  over  carefully, 
eyeing  his  clothes. 

"Well,  kick  loose." 

"Tell  you  what,  I'll  give  you  half  to  let  me  go  on 
through,"  pleaded  Dick.  The  man  was  big  and  hard- 
looking,  but  he  had  nothing  but  a  club. 

After  some  grumbling,  the  man  assented.  "Make 
it  snappy,"  he  directed. 

Y?^v ARRINGTON  reached  into  his  pockets,  and  pulled 

J "  forth  what  was  there.     The  man  leaned  over  to 

sec  how  much  he  had,  and  Dick  picked  up  a  copper 
cent,  flung  it  into  his  face,  and  then  started  in  to  estab- 
lish the  fastest  time  ever  made  in  the  half-mile.  He 
ran  it  in  the  time  that  most  track  men  take  for  a  hun- 
dred yard  dash. 

It  took  a  moment  for  the  bulky  one  to  regain  his 
wits,  but  then  he  turned  and  gave  chase.  Like  a  mad 
bull,  he  charged  down  the  cinder  highway.  A  lengthy 
string  of  oaths  came  forth  from  his  mouth,  and  in- 
formed a  flying  collegian  that  there  was  danger  to  the 
rear.  A  second  evil  omen  came  in  the  shape  of  the 
shadow  of  an  upraised  club  which  the  moonlight  car- 
ried ahead  of  the  man.  It  was  entirely  unnecessary 
to  glance  back  to  get  a  first  hand  report  on  the  situa- 
tion. Like  two  scared  ghosts  in  a  hurry,  the  two  paced 
it  off  down  the  track. 

And  then  the  man  stopped  cursing,  and  started  run- 
ning in  earnest.  And  how  he  could  run !  It  looked  as 
if  it  wTas  all  up  with  J.  Richard  Harrington.  The 
shadow  of  the  upraised  club  became  more  and  more 
ominous.  And  to  make  things  worse  a  group  ahead 
began  to  cross  the  track.  It  might  be  friends,  but  the 
names  of  the  Chinese  generals  might  be  pronounceable, 
too.    A  sudden  inspiration  came  to  Dick. 

Just  as  he  came  near,  he  yelled : 

"Getdisguy  .  .  .  Dicks  .  .  .  got  raided  ..." 

Before  much  of  anything  else  could  happen,  a  black- 
jack  came  up,  and  then  came  down,  and  the  big  burly 
one  lay  rolling  on  the  cinders. 

Strangely,  though  it  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
main  street  J.  Richard  Harrington  did  not  slacken  his 
pace  appreciably.  In  fact  he  paid  no  heed  to  anything. 
He  passed  up  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  and  rounded 
the  corner  on  Sixth  by  the  police  station.  It  Avas  only 
H  sight  of  a  patrol  wagon  drawing  up  to  the  station 
thai  arrested  his  attention. 

The  officer  dragged  a  limp  form  out  of  the  wagon. 

"Rotten  booze,  I  suppose",  said  a  fellow  blue-coat. 

"Well,  darned  fools  will  take  chances",  remarked 
Dick  as  he  wiped  the  beads  of  sweat  off  his  brow. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  YEAR  'ROUND  JOB 

"^^^^O  what  we  fear  is  a  quorum  of  college  students,  education  is  a  job  requiring  only  nine 
m  ^  \  months'  attention  out  of  every  twelve.  To  others,  not  as  numerous  perhaps,  but  much 
^^^^  wiser  in  their  choice,  education  is  a  year  round  job.  It  is  to  these  latter  thai  Shadows 
wishes  to  doff  its  editorial  hat  and  to  commend  in  their  pursuit  of  a  thorough  education. 

By  education  we  do  not  here  mean  the  empty  rote  which  comes  with  memory  work  alone 
but  the  real  article  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  man  who  is  successful.  Broadness  of  mind, 
cleanliness  of  heart,  and  clearness  in  intellect  are  the  attributes  which  constitute  forty  per 
cent,  of  a  real  education  and  which  cannot  be  found  entirely  in  the  classroom.  There  are  many 
who  may  juggle  the  above  figure  somewhat,  but  virtually  all  educators  will  agree  thai  an  edu- 
cation is  not  entirely  acquired  in  the  classroom. 

From  this  follows  the  necessity  of  summer  study.  For  nine  months  a  year  the  college 
student  lias  his  nose  buried  in  books.  During  the  cither  three  months  he  whiles  away  his 
time  at  polo  and  golf  or  talks  the  hours  away  with  a  sample  case  or  a  bundle  of  magazines 
under  his  arm.  The  real  student,  whatever  else  he  does  during  the  summer  months,  pursues 
the  stray  forty  per  cent,  that  is  not  to  be  fount  in  the  classroom. 

The  summer  is  now  approaching.  The  student  has  the  choice  of  either  of  tAvo  alterna- 
tives, lie  can  either  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  an  1  mind  or  he  can  read,  observe  and  learn  the 
more  practical  things  of  life  and  become— educated. 


TEN  COMMENCEMENTS  HENCE 

'MONG  those  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who  will  receive  their  diplomas 
within  the  next  fortnight  there  is  no'  one  who  would  not  give  half  his  fortune  for 
the   privilege   of  a    peep-hole    panorama  of  his  life  as  it  will  be  ten  years  hence.    There 

will  not  be  one  among  them  who  will   not  think  of  his  college  course  and  ask   himself:  "Was 

it  worth  while  .'" 

But  that  is  i nit  for  the  young  graduate  to  know.  lie  must  consult  the  tnaturer  man  of 
1937  to  receive  an  adequate  reply.  If  he  has  studied  well  and  lone'  the  maturer  man  will  tell 
him  that  it  was  worth  while.  If  he  has  slid  through  his  college  course  like  an  eel  on  a  greased 
slide,  the  man   he  should   he  will   reprimand   the  man  he  is. 

The  riches  of  Midas  could  not  purchase  th  >  look  which  every  graduate  desires.  Time  alone 
will  answer  the  graduate's  question.  It  is  Shadows'  hope  and  fond  belief  that  there  are  none 
who  will  receive  the  answer:  "It   was  time  wasted." 
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JAZZOMANIA 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


We  must  admit  that  a  melody  should  mean  some- 
thing, that  it  should  have  a  more  significant  purpose 
than  the  mere  vehicle  of  tones  onto  which  are  placed 
syllables  of  trivial  words.  That,  however,  is  all  that 
can  be  said  for  a  jazz  tune,  it  in  itself  is  meaningless. 
We  can't  attach  even  an  abstract  meaning  to  one.  And 
because  one  is  so  meaningless  then  it  is  of  no  value 
whatsoever  to  music  or  to  the  listener. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves — how  many  of  last  year's  crop 
of  jazz  tunes  do  we  remember?  We  cannot  think  of 
one!  And  how  many  tunes  of  this  year's  crop  will  we 
remember  next  year?  It  is  a  certain  prediction  that 
we  will  not  remember  any.  What  does  this  prove? 
Simply  that  jazz  does  not  have  the  quality  of  lasting- 
ness.  Nothing  will  come  out  of  the  amazing  cacophony 
that  will  live  on.  That  is  not  startling  when  we  con- 
sider that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  wholesome  or 
livable  appeal  in  jazz.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact  we 
waste  money  on  it  by  sustaining  it.  As  soon  as  a  new 
"catchy"  tune  is  off  the  press  we  scramble  to  buy  it. 
It  seems  to  be  an  indication  of  brightness  for  a  young 
blood  to  be  heard  whistling  or  humming  a  jazz  tune 
while  it  is  at  the  height  of  its  popularity.  What  is  the 
result?  Degeneration  of  taste,  flatness  of  pocket  book 
and  nothing  in  return ! 

QERHAPS  you  did  not  realize  that  in  their  lively 
struggle  for  new  ideas,  the  culpable  residents  of 
Tin  Pan  Alley  either  intentionally  or  unknowingly  take 
many  of  their  melodies  in  part  or  intact  from  standard 
works.  This  infamous  practice  is  undisguised  steal- 
ing. Yet  by  their  clever  arrangements,  by  affixing  dif- 
ferent chord  structures,  and  in  some  cases  changing  the 
rhythm  employed,  they  succeed  in  fooling  us.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  we  can  detect  the  similarity  unless  it  is 
pointed  out.  One  of  the  obvious  examples  of  this  is 
the  old  favorite  "Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas!''  which 
is  taken  from  Handel's  "Hallelujah  Chorus.''  In  this, 
it  is  very  evident  because  the  first  four  notes  of  the 
chorus  of  "Bananas"  are  identical  witli  the  major 
theme  of  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus."  Another  flagrant 
"swipe"  is  the  old  "Mexican"  love  song,  "Marcheta." 
which  is  taken  from  the  scherzo  of  the  overture  to  the 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  by  Otto  Nicholai.  The  dis- 
guise in  this  is  the  changing  of  rhythm.  The  original 
scherzo  is  in  two-four  rhythm  and  the  disarrangement 
is  in  waltz  tempo.  The  prize  steal  of  all  though  is  the 
immensely  popular  "Moonlight  and  Roses"  which  is 
taken  almost  verbatum  from  an  Andantino  by  Lemare. 
But  this  would  be  not  so  grave  a  sin  if  the  resulting 
melody  were  so  well  treated  as  to  make  us  want  to  hear 


the  original,  or  it  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  ga. 
tune  were  so  well  orchestrated,  well  harmonizec 
with   more   subdued  rhythm  so  that   some   enjoj 
could  be  gotten  from  it  as  could  be  gotten  froi 
original.   These  are  unfortunately  wild  hypotheses 
resulting  swipe  is  not  well  enough  treated  to  gh| 
enjoyment  of  the  prototype.     If  an  individual  h{ 
inclination  to  hear  good  music  he  will  buy  the  or! 
and  waste  neither  time  nor  money  on  the  jazzed  jj 
vision.    But  yet  jazz  flourishes  and  flourishes  mida 

Of  the  harmonies  employed  in  the   construct] 
jazz,  the  one  great  innovation  is  that  of  throwi 
established  laws  to  the  winds.    The  facts  by  whi 
good  music  is  governed  seem  doomed  to  destruens 
jazz.     We  hear  of  parallel  fifths,  parallel  sixth! 
other  disregards  for  rule.  But  we  blithely  absorb 
rottenness  and  cry  for  more. 

"IP^vARMONY  is  the  distribution  of  sounds  wh 

^f "  erence  to  their  union.    It  is  the  science  of  a  a 

ing  the  effect  of  tones  which  are  to  be  heard 
taneously.    It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  u 
iar  air  as  dissociated  from  its  usual  chord  arrangi 
A  new  harmonization  gives  the  air  apparently  l 
melody. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  o 
tune  using  other  than  the  few  homely  honest 
which  are  incorporated  into  every  piece.    If  we  ia 
hear  a  melody  with  different  harmony  Ave  woil 
recognize  it  as  jazz.    By  the  necessity  of  haphai 
throwing  a  tune  together  in  so  short  a   time   I 
subjected  to  the  torture  of  having  to  listen  to  thsi 
old  structures  thousands  of  times  over.     The  e  d 
certainly  monotonous  to  say  the  least.     As  therm 
originality  in  the  harmonies  of  jazz — only  sickij 
commonplace  chords — there  is  no  beauty,  and  aao! 
looks  for  beauty  in  a  piece  of  jazz  must  ignore  hall 
If  you  will  forgive   a  pun,   harmony  in  jazz  'Jffl 
characterized  as  trite  and  true — true  in  the  s* 
its  being   entirely   legitimate,    but    trite    becaui  | 
are  so  hackneyed. 

A  great  fallacy  of  jazz  is  that  it  appeals  to  th 
well  as  (or  better  than)  the  ear.  A  jazz  tune  sue' 
loses  much  of  its  significance  if  it  is  listened  t  t 
Cut  the  stimulus  of  visual  glamour.  And  i 
glamorous,  Ave  must  concede  that.  It  is  indeecl 
spiring  sight  to  see  ten  able  bodied  men  energiu 
dispensing  maiwelous  noise  to  an  interested  Ai 
That  jazz  must  be  produced  Avitli  scintillating.'^ 
instruments  and  with  amazing  stage  settings 
illuminating,  to  say  the  least. 

Continued  on  Page  37) 


Frcm  the  new  head  "Silhou- jests"  do  not  infer  that  these  jokes  are  shady.    They  are 

99.45  per  cent  pure — bunk. 


person  and  shoots  the  prosecuting  attorney.  The  judge 
in  attempting  to  remonstrate  with  her,  is  also  shot  in 
the  excitement,  hut  as  this  was  not  a  fatal  spot,  he  had 
time  to  instruct  the  jury  before  he  was  taken  away.  The 
jury  brings  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  and  a  pension  for 
the  defendant  of  $250  a  montli  with  a  one  hundred 
bounty  on  all  husbands.  The  def.  in  her  ecstasy  then 
shoots  the  foreman  of  the  jury.  The  other  men  throw 
his  body  back  into  the  jury  box  and  pass  out  quietly 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude. 

Scene  2. 

Cecil  De  Mille,  who  was  waiting  in  the  ante  room, 
tli en  signs  her  to  play  the  feminine  lead  in  his  latest 
creation  "The  King  of  Kings."  De  Mille  later  stated 
that  she  would  also  play  in  "Innocent  Eyes"  and  the 
"Convent  Girl." 


sequel  to  ' '  Chicago  ",  "  Broadway ' '  and  ' '  Crime ' ' 
'running  in  New  York. 

'is  play  will  make   its  debut   a  week  from  some 
jay  at  the  beautiful  new  I.  W.  W.  Temple  at  Omaha. 

1  play  opens  with  the  pretty  19  year  old  blonde, 
h  Moyvoux   (Sadie  Yiffnif  to  her  folks),  on  trial 

lling  a  gentleman  and  husband. 

Act  I,  Scene  1. 

Kirt  room  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 
'  ■  States  attorney  after  due  deliberation  realizes 
tie  cannot  secure  a  conviction  so  he  petitions  the 
I  that  the  def.  be  nolle  prossed.  Def.  jumps  to  her 
;  nd  cried  out  "Wait  a  minute,  your  honor" — they 
'do  this  to  me,  I  want  a  fair  trial.  I  had  a  brother 
3vas  habeas  corpused  once  and  he  later  died  dan- 
2 -on  the  end  of  a  rope." 

Scene  II. 
I    trial  progresses  to  the  cross-examination  of  her 
t  ■  state's  attorney. 

V  v. :  When  were  you  born?     Witness:    1893. 
my.:  How  old  are  yo\i?    Witness:  Ts  this  for  publi- 

(  ? 

Wy.:  I  refuse  to  answer  upon  advice  from  counsel. 
I  ness :   Nineteen. 

Act  II.     Scene  1. 
"1    cross-examination    reaches    a    critical    moment, 

i  the    def.    secures    a    revolver    concealed    on    her 


Boston    society    matron    displaying    emotions    for    a 
screen  test. 

Registers  indifference :  0  my  deah. 
Registers  hope :  0  my  deeyah. 
Registers  love:  0 — my  deah. 
Registers  impatience :  0  MY  deah. 
Registers  nonchalance :  0  MY  DEAH. 
Registers  anger:  Oh — my  deah. 


Ille:  "Do  you  use  Bella  Donna  to  make  your  eyes 
shine?" 

Ilia   (Hesitating)  :  "Well,  yes."' 

Ille:  "And  why  don't  they.'" 

Ilia  (With  the  come  back):  "Why  don't  you  try 
some  on  vour  shoes?" 
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SHADOWS 


Just  because  a  man's  pockets  are  bulging  is  no  sign 
he  has  lots  of  money.  He  may  be  on  his  way  home  from 
a  smoker. 


Do  You  Know? 

That  not  a  single  Creighton  student  committed  sui- 
cide in  1926. 

That  if  the  amount  of  cement  used  in  the  stadium 
was  dropped  from  the  top  of  the  WOW  building  it 
would  stop  traffic  at  14th  and  Farnam. 

That  Madagascar  did  not  send  a  single  entry  to  the 
last  North  Central  Conference  track  meet. 

That  if  they  washed  the  windows  in  the  Colleges 
more  often  fewer  students  would  have  to  wear  glasses. 

That  the  average  wealth  of  Creighton  students  has 
never  been  suspected. 


How  the  Song  Was  Written 
"It":  Do  yen  know  any  more  good  jokes? 
"Without  it":  No.  you're  the  onlv  one. 


This  Doesn't  Rhyme  But  Who  Does? 
Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 
To  get  a  pail  of  water. 
Jill  fell  down  and  broke  her  crown 
And  it  took  -Tack  to  send  her  to  Mayo's  for  treatment. 


Mary   had   a  little  land). 

But  it   began  to  sicken. 

She   took   it  to  South   Omaha 

And  now  il  's  labeled  "( 'hicken.' ' 


The  Latest  Song  Hits 

The  rented  car  song:  "Tho  yon  belong  to  somebody 
else  tonite  yon  belong  to  me." 

The  suspender  song:  "It  all  depends  on  you." 

The  eye-specialist's  song:  "There  ain't  no  maybe  in 
my  baby's  eyes." 

The  second  edition  of  the  prisoner's  song :  "Someone 
is  !  eeping  me  out  of  your  dreams." 


Alibi  Contest  conducted  by  SHADOWS  in  con 
tion  with  Life. 

Don't  submit  your  answers,  keep  them,  you  will 
them  before  you  are  forty. 

No.  1.     Father  entering  upon  the  scene  rather  \ 
pectedly.  "Just  why  did  you  have  to  jump  to  the 
corner  of  the  davenport  when  I  came  in  the  door! 

"Well,  you  see,  it's  this  way — .. 

No.   2.      Prof,   in   exam   room.      "Why   do  you 
looking  down  to  your  lap  while  writing  your  e: 
nation." 

Murphy:    "Well,   you   see,   it's   this   way."      1 
t  ver  happen  to  you?) 


"Where  are  .you  going,  my  pretty  maid  .'" 

"I'm  going  to  sneeze,"  said  she. 
"At  who?  At  who?  At  who.'"  he  said. 
"A-choo!  A-choo!"  said  she. 


It's  On  Me. 
I  went  to  a  fountain  with  .Alary, 
And  met  witli  an  awful  mishap: 
For  I  awkwardly  emptied  a  bottle. 
Of  soda  all  over  her  lap. 
But  Mary  was  gentle  and  gracious. 
There  are  few  so  tactful  as  she1. 
i,  smiling  with  perfect  composure. 
Said  sweetly.  "The  drinks  are  on  me." 


If   two   wheels    make    a    bicycl 
A  ud  t  hree  produce  a  tricycle. 
Would  it  then  be  tickle, 
To  call  five  wheels  a  V-hicle  .' 


fir      ma^rif? 


"Aim  high,"  said  the  greal  man.  addressing 
denl   body. 

"You're  right,"  quoth  the  stude.  "  Especially 
is  the  dimple  in  her  chin." 


SHADOWS 


JAZZOMANIA 
(Continued  from  Page  34) 


MORE  THAN  A  MERCHANT 
( ( 'out  Lnued  from  Page  11 ) 


HE  drummer  is  usually  the  center  of  attractu  n. 
He  lias  at  his  command  many  and  varied  imple- 
s  called  traps,  which  he  manipulates  very  indus- 
;ly  accompanied  with  a  jerking  movement  of  his 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  bodily 
ions  are  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  rhythm. 
'theless,  no  jazz  orchestra  is  complete  without  a 
us  drummer. 

1  the  other  instruments,  what  has  jazz  done  to 
'  As  for  the  saxophone,  the  most  important  instru- 
of  the  jazz  hand,  jazz  has  transformed  it  from  a 
mite  musical  instrument  into  a  nuisance.  The 
hone,  until  jazz  hooked  its  salacious  fingers  upon 
is  used  by  good  composers  in  many  instances. 
rbeer  employed  it  much  and  Bizet  has  a  beautiful 
or  it  in  one  of  his  " L 'Ancosiene "  suites.  Now 
ixophone  is  as  popular  as  chewing  gum.     Accord- 

0  the  advertisements  we  can  learn  to  play  the 
in  twenty  minutes  and  he  playing  tunes  in  a  week, 
uppose   by   this   (puck    mastery   that    if  we   pur- 

1  a  saxophone  at  Christmas,  by  New  Year's  day 
mid  easily  expect  to  be  earning  large  sums  of 
V  on  the  concert  stage.  And  progressing  even 
■i',  by  the  Fourth  of  July,  Ave  should  become  one 
iety"s  petted  darlings.  Oh,  the  wonders  of  jazz! 

brass  instruments  (trumpet,  trombone  and  tuba) 
'  days  of  good  music  were  content  to  be  shiny 
Now  they  must  be  flashing  gold.  This  is  merely 
nfestation  of  the  fact  that  jazz  appeals  to  the 
or  certainly  these  dressed  up  instruments  do  not 
any  better.  In  fact,  they  do  not  sound  as  well, 
azz  must  affect  a  complete  revolution  in  music 
r  means  or  foul  and  this  is  but  one  of  the  methods 
lich  it  does  so. 

I  danger  in  jazz  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  tempted 

]  ore  better  music.  We  ai*e  prone  to  underestimate 
irt  that  music  should  play  in  our  lives;  we  under- 
lie wonderful  influence  for  good  that  fine  music 
ecome  if  we  give  it  the  chance.  To  be  sure,  we 
learn  to  appreciate  the  better  music,  just  as  we 
to  draw  pleasure  from  a  theory  in  geometry  or 

i  spiring  piece  of  sculpture.  But  the  effect  ex- 
•1  in  such  an  apprenticeship  is  small  indeed  corn- 
to  the  benefits  derived.     And  we  have  a  good 

1 -every  one  must  start  with  small  beginnings — 
ur  ultimate  end  must  be  the  thorough  apprecia- 
f  everything  really  fine  in  music. 


ell,  Margaret  is  engaged." 
ho's  the  happy  man?" 
•r  father." 


the  handling  and  sale  of  medicinal  substances.  He  no 
longer  is  a  fanatic,  or  magician.  He  knows  what  he  is 
working  with  and  what  to  expect.  He  must  know  for 
he  is  legally  and  morally  held  responsible.  All  of  the 
efforts  of  a  physician's  treatment,  with  medicinal  sub- 
stances, may  be  in  vain  if  not  properly  compounded. 
In  many  cases  it  may  even  be  fatal  if  compounded 
strictly  as  written  by  the  physician,  and  none  other 
than  the  pharmacist  is  held  responsible.  He  must  knowr 
the  respective  incompatabilities  to  protect  the  physi- 
cian as  well  as  the  patient,  particularly  so  now  that 
the  physician  in  six  years  of  collegiate  preparation  and 
one  year  in  internship  receives  only  one  hundred  forty- 
four  hours  of  pharmacology  and  comparatively  little 
actual  medicine. 

XT  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  physician  to  depend 
solely  on  advertising  literature  for  information 
on  the  therapeutics  and  chemistry  of  an  official  drug. 
On  many  occasions  he  also  consults  bis  druggist. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  pharmacist  is  evi- 
denced by  the  increasing  requirements  and  the  intro- 
duction of  prerequisite  laws  in  most  states.  It  is  also 
worth  while  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  1820  the  work 
on  the  revision  of  the  pharmacopeia  was  done  by  physi- 
cians only,  while  in  1920  the  pharmacists  on  the  re- 
vision committee  outnumbered  the  physician  three 
to  one. 

We  cannot  overlook  our  twentieth  century  men  such 
as  Amy,  Beal,  Lloyd,  Beringer,  LaWall,  and  others. 
The  pharmacist  is  to  be  proud  in  his  achievements  for 
he  is  "More  than  a  Merchant," 


FATHER  RIGGE  IS  DEAD!" 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 


cover.   I  have  done  my  life's  work." 

'"1  have  done  my  life's  work."  One  may  search 
through  all  the  records  of  the  world's  wisdom  and 
never  find  more  fitting  words  to  tell  Father  Rigge's 
story.  He  lived  his  beautiful  life,  he  did  his  wonderful 
work,  and  then,  as  if  to  make  perfection  more  perfect, 
he  wrote  his  own  epitaph:  "I  have  done  my  life's 
work."  And  he  had,  and  he  died — just  after  sunset, 
at  the  end  of  a  long,  long  march. 


Hard  Lines 

This  college  life  is  coming  to 
A  mighty  pretty  pass, 

When  a  student  has  to  study 
Before  he  goes  to  class! 
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"I  AM  RICHER  ALREADY' 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


not  nearly  so  long  or  tiresome. 

I  spent  a  whole  Chautauqua  season  with  a  member  of 
the  Law  College.  He  always  carried  a  little  black  note- 
book with  him.  Anything  of  worth  that  he  wanted  to 
remember  went  into  that  little  black  note-book.  Any 
matters  he  had  to  attend  to  or  any  purchases  he  had 
to  make  in  the  larger  towns  were  all  entered  into  his 
diary.  Even  train  schedules  were  entered.  Several 
times  by  having  these  schedules  on  hand  he  saved  the 
whole  company  money.  That  was  system.  Once  he 
received  a  dozen  letters  all  at  one  town  and  each  one 
demanded  an  answer.  He  took  out  bis  note-book,  read 
every  letter,  listing  as  he  did  so  just  what  details  or 
questions  must  be  answered.  Then  he  wrote  the  let- 
ters, and  I  will  bet  every  person  received  just  the  in- 
formation asked  for.  Now  I  don't  want  to  involve  any 
clear  headed  law  student,  but  that  was  organization, 
system.  And  I  think  it  very  probable  that  he  learned 
it  during  his  first  year  at  college. 

Aside  from  the  system  that  I  feel  that  I  have  acquired 
in  my  first  year  at  college,  is  the  formation  of  certain 
invaluable  reading  habits.  Four  subjects  have  formed 
three  different  kinds  of  reading  practices  for  me.  In 
seeking  material  for  biology  and  chemistry  subjects  I 
have  learned  to  appreciate  and  gain  pleasure  from 
scientific  reading  matter.  In  preparing  topics  for 
speech  class  I  have  formed  the  habit  of  reading  current 
topic  magaziens.  And  further  for  English  I  have  been 
encouraged  in  studying  and  reading  good  books.  So 
while  attending  classes  and  learning  English,  biology, 
chemistry,  or  speech,  I  am  also  learning  more  or  less 
incidentally  hundreds  of  other  worth  while  things. 
Thomas  Carlyle  says,  "The  true  university  is  a  collec- 
tion of  books."  The  first  year  of  college  has  kept  me 
busy  reading  and  I  owe  to  college  much  enjoyment  of 
a  beneficial  and  lasting  nature  that  would  have  other- 
wise been  lost. 

^TT^IIETHER  studying  text-books  or  reading  other 
V^y  books  or  periodicals  a  high  amount  of  concentra- 
tion is  the  crowning  achievement  of  an  educated  man 
and  it  is  probably  the  hardest  achievement  to  master. 
I  believe  that  concentration  is  one  of  the  biggest  assets 
I  have  found  developing  in  me  this  year.  Concentra- 
tion might  be  called  by  another  name — brain  control. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  how  undisciplined  and  unre- 
liable your  brain  often  is?  You  hardly  know  what  it 
will  do  next,  (live  it  work  to  do,  some  problem  to  solve 
and  suppse  a  fire  department  goes  by  and  away  goes 
the  brain  after  it,  dropping  the  problem  for  numerous 
minutes  until  with  a  mental  jerk  it  is  brought  back  to 


its  task.  I  realize  this  year  more  than  ever  before 
my  brain  needs  training.  It  needs  to  become  obed 
to  my  will  that  I  may  master  my  lessons  in  a  si 
period  of  time.  For  instance,  unconsciously,  I  must 
to  my  brain,  "From  nine  to  nine-thirty  this  evening 
dwell  without  ceasing  on  this  particular  topic."  Th 
minutes  is  not  long,  but  it  is  long  enough  for  that  fi 
organ  the  brain  to  hop  away  from  the  task  sev 
times.  So  it  is  that  the  training  of  college  helps  m 
develop  concentration. 

So    far    in    the  discussion    of    college    and    of 
freshman  year  I  have  mentioned  organization  and 
tematizing  of  self  and  methods,  the  benefits  to  be 
rived  from  reading  which  is  encouraged  by  the 
studies  themselves,  concentration  which  is  an  achi 
ment  to  any  college  man  and  a   mental  faculty 
started  and  developed  by  a  year  in  college.    I  now  c 
to  a  side  of  college  which  cannot  be  omitted  when  i 
dends  of  college  investment  are  considered.    I  have 
erence  to  the  social  side  of  college. 

Of  all  the  influences  upon  men  that  of  associg 
with  one's  fellows  is  probably  the  strongest.  A  mn 
of  little  account  by  himself.  Comradeship  is  one  oil 
finest  facts  and  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  life,  i 
lege  develops  a  man  into  a  good  mixer,  a  ready  ta  \ 
and  a  considerate  social  being.  Association  with 
low  students,  making  friendships,  is  a  training  of  d 
value.  It  is  a  training  of  the  type  that  tears  down 
self-sufficiency  that  many  times  surrounds  us.  It  is  i 
training  in  getting  along  with  others  that  will  ha 
portant  when  we  are  long  through  college. 

^^^HE  beginning  of  all  friendship  is  service.    We 
K^J  with  each  other,  give  some  little  service,  o 
eeive  some  favor  and  friendship  begins.    Perhaps  t( 
are  found  to  be  similar.     Maybe  there  is  some  mil 
experience  that  throws  one  with  his  fellow  student  I 
man  to  have  friends  must  show  himself  to  be  friei 

Having  friends  has  taught  me  the  value  of  g 
and  taking,  the  value  of  self-control.  As  a  freshn 
have  often  turned  to  friends  for  advice.  Their 
points  have  often  helped  in  a  wise  decision.  A 
a i ices  formed  in  the  first  year  may  stay  with  a 
through  life.  Probably  they  Avill  only  become 
ories,  but  we  are  each  vitally  essential  to  the  other 
velopment  and  it  is  such  friendships  that  make  cc 
life  worth  while. 

Having  nearly  completed  my  first  college  yea 
that  separates  me  from  the  second  year  are  the  fc 
nations.  It  might  prove  beneficial  to  take  an  exl 
animation — one  of  myself.  Where  do  I  stand  and 
have  I  gained  in  my  own  development?  Hoav  far 
I  traveled  in  this  journey  called  life?  What  hi 
learned  of  life's  experiences?     Am  T  traveling  i 
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lim'tion ".'  Will  I  achieve  success  in  all  its  broad- 
■aning?  Will  the  years  of  college  before  me  fit 
take  my  place  in  the  world  of  achievement? 
ing  taken  the  first  step  I  stand  willing  to  mount 
•ond.  It  has  rightly  been  said,  "Education  is  not 
d;  only  the  means."  Not  for  the  present  use  is 
*  study  designed.  1  must  become  something.  1 
let  rightly,  honorably,  successfully.  This  is  but 
rject  of  education.  1  am  looking  forward  to 
r  fortification  for  my  future  through  the  continu- 
f  my  college  course.  Tf  1  have  ability,  and  get 
succeeding  years  as  much  as  I  have  gained  from 
simian  year,  I  shall  consider  my  college  experi- 
i  great  success  of  inestimable  value.  There  is 
in  education,  and  as  Addison  says  concerning  the 
ance  of  education : 
consider   a    human   soul    without    education    like 

in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent 
?s  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  brings  out  the 

makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every 
ental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs  through  the 
if  it.    Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when  it 

upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every 
virtue  and  perfection,  which,  without  such  helps, 
ver  able  to  make  their  appearance." 


BE  YOURSELF 

( Vntinued  from  Page  13 


done  and  it  supplies  us  rather  amply  with  the 
hat  avc  will  probably  need,  but  when  we  finally 
the  job  and  actually  start  the  business  of  living 
!l  find  that  we  will  need  many  times  more  and 
nt  tools,  because  we  are  individuals  meeting  life, 
j  on  our  own  terms  with  our  own  ideas  and  ideals 
ied  in  a  character  and  individuality  that  is  very 
lly  distinguished  from  any  other  character  and 
luality  that  has  ever  set  about  the  very  intricate 
cresting  business  of  living. 

re-iteration  of  some  old  but  rather  important 
ts  is  merely  pi'efatory.  It  leads  us  to  thoughts 
nsiderations  that  while  not  so  new,  are  neverthe- 

slighted  that  they  appear  to  be  lost.  If  actual 
is  the  only  real  education  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
niportance  should  be  attached  to  the  thought : 
is  actual  living  and  what  kind  will  give  us  the 
ucation? 

ts  with  this  idea  in  view  that  I  took  upon  myself 
k  of  giving  for  what  they  are  worth  a  few  critical 
dons  of  life  that  I  have  gathered  so  far.  Socrates 
tersely  directed  the  youths  of  Athens  "to  know 
Ives."  Modern  savants  are  equally  as  terse  and 
olloquial  when  they  direct   the  youths  of  today 

themselves. "■      Many    years    separate    the    two 


directions,  many  lives  have  been  lived  before  and  after 
Socrates  taught  his  one  lesson,  many  more  will  be  lived 
after  the  modern  disciples  of  practically  the  same  doc- 
trines have  ceased  to  play  their  roles  in  life,  but  this  is 
my  lasting  and  profound  impression:  No  life  will  suc- 
cessfully culminate  that  fails  to  take  the  marrow  out 
of  those  two  old  bones  and  digest  its  substance 
thoroughly ! 

In  each  of  these  teachings  we  recognize  immediately 
the  fact  of  individuality.  Each  one  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  all-important  but  too  often  disregarded  fact 
that  each  one  of  us  is  an  entity  alone  and  apart,  and  that 
by  life  we  mean,  not  a  composite  existence  of  associated 
parts  but  a  separate  and  individual  experience  in  this 
world  of  individuals  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Both 
of  those  teachings  view  man  as  an  end  in  himself,  not 
as  a  means  to  a  social  end — the  progress  of  society,  and 
better  than  any  other  axioms  they  guide  us  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  absolute  necessity  of  looking  at  ourselves  as 
individuals  and  acting  as  individuals.  This  is  the  im- 
portant consideration  for  us. 

fOCIAL  life  is  diametrically  opposed  to  and  actual- 
ly in  open  conflict  with  individuality.  The  laws 
of  society  have  for  their  purpose  the  fixing  of  a  stand- 
ard of  conduct  which  we  may  expect  from  every  other 
member  of  society  so  that  the  minimum  of  friction  may 
result  from  our  daily  contacts.  With  tradition  these 
expectations,  which  grow  from  necessities,  become  cus- 
toms, conventions  and  finally  vigorous  laws.  They 
change  with  the  complexion  of  society  and  become  more 
minutely  regulatory  the  more  complex  our  civilization 
makes  our  social  relationships.  The  prehistoric  lad 
whose  only  society  was  himself  and  whose  dependence 
on  other  individuals  was  negative  had  no  such  customs 
or  social  laws  to  worry  about.  If  he  happened  to  fall, 
some  morning,  from  the  wrong  side  of  his  tree,  or  what- 
ever he  slept  in,  and  chanced  to  meet  any  of  his  neigh- 
bors whose  company,  even  in  his  best  moods,  irked  him 
frightfully,  he  was  not  compelled  by  the  social  ameni- 
ties to  stop  and  chat  cheerfully  and  good-naturedly.  He 
could,  as  he  saw  fit,  either  disregard  him  completely  or 
fly  into  him  and  vent  his  spleen.  If  he  happened  to 
become  the  victim  of  the  smallpox  or  some  other  con- 
tagious disease,  he  was  not  immediately  shut  up  by 
himself  or  hurried  to  the  den  of  inconvenience  and  sor- 
d illness  known  today  in  civilization  as  the  pest-house. 
If  his  neighbors  down  the  river  were  flooded  out — Avell 
they  were  flooded  out  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
Do  not  mistake  me,  1  am  not  presenting  a  brief  for  un- 
social savagery.  Far  from  it;  I  am  merely  "ndeavoring 
to  show  how  the  progress  of  civilization  deprives  us 
more  and  more  of  the  individuality  of  thought  and 
action  our  forebears  enjoyed  in  the  more  primitive  ages 
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of  existence.  With  each  new  dependency  which  the 
complexity  and  extent  of  society  makes  for  ns,  with 
each  new  contact  which  it  creates,  an  inroad  is  made 
into  our  individuality,  for  the  end  of  social  existence 
is  the  harmonious  association  of  the  parts  in  an  inter- 
dependent organization  in  order  to  achieve  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  from  and  for  the  whole.  In  endeavors  in 
the  last  analysis  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  that  primi- 
tive law  of  nature,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  while 
society  is  primarily  designed  for  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  individual  it  does  inevitably  in  and  of  itself  by 
standardization  and  regulation  combat  fiercely  the  in- 
dividual and  individuality.  The  truth  of  this  we  have 
always  recognized,  for  it  is  an  ages  old  but  seemingly 
forgotten  axiom  that  "that  society  is  the  best  which 
socializes  least"  and  its  counterpart  "that  government 
is  the  best  which  governs  least." 

Of  the  benefits  of  society  we  are  all  aware,  and  none 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  question  the  desirability  of 
social  regulation,  but  the  serious  and  rather  sad  fact 
is  that  very  few  of  us,  the  young  men  and  women, 
realize  the  necessity  of  individuality;  the  sheer  joy  of 
going  through  this  experience  of  life  as  an  individual. 
The  preparation  for  this  kind  of  a  journey  is  daily  be- 
coming less  important  in  our  lives  and  daily  we  be- 
come more  and  more  the  unconscious  victims  of  the 
impelling  stream  of  social  precedent. 

^TT^IIAT  do  we  mean  by  individuality  and  how  can 
\Jywc  counter-balance  the  effects  of  over-socializa- 
tion by  living  individual?  This  is  your  question  and  it 
is  mine,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  first  step  is  the 
realization  of  the  existing  conflict  between  the  two 
forces.  It  possibly  comes  first  when  we  begin  to  realize 
the  very  fundamental  concept  of  rights  and  duties;  it 
reaches  its  heighth  of  clarity,  I  suppose,  when  we  re- 
view on  the  brink  of  the  grave  the  life  we  have  lived. 
We  begin  to  live  as  individuals,  I  think,  when  we  begin 
to  distinguish  ourselves  from  others,  seeing  clearly  our 
own  ideals ;  when  we  plan  definitely  the  means  for  the 
attainment  of  those  ideals;  when  we  realize  our  limita- 
tions, natural  and  environmental,  and  plan  either  to 
overcome  them  or  to  do  the  best  possible  with  them  ; 
when  pride  dictates  and  we  enter  into  life  as  the  master 
of  our  own  fates,  thoroughly  capable  of  steering  a 
course  through  and  around  the  lives  of  others  so  as  to 
reap  the  maximum  of  life  and  living!  When  we  see 
ourselves,  in  fine,  as  individuals,  and  not  as  social 
units  or  parts  and  subordinate  parts  of  a  greater  fabric, 
then  and  only  then  will  we  reconcile  the  opposing 
forces  to  establish  a  counterbalance.  That,  I  feel,  would 
be  life. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  will  point  to  the  many 
disturbances  that  are  disrupting  and  always  have  dis- 
rupted the  world  of  thought,  as  a  refutation  of  my  con- 


tention that  individuality  is  threatened  by  the  evei' 
creasing  complexities  of  our  society.    There  are  alv 
geniuses,   near    geniuses,    and    would-be    geniuses    ' 
disturb    the   equanimity   of  civilization   by   their 
ideas  and  ideals.   To  a  certain  extent  these  will  alv] 
remain  impervious  to  the  regulations  of  society  and 
from  time  to  time  express  themselves  so  individual! 
to  shock  the  socially  minded.    The  shock  will  be  so  g 
that  most  of  us  will  be  prone  to  think  that  the  w 
social  fabric  is  to  be  renovated,  but  in  reality  those 
sonages  are  only  too  few.     They  make  their  mark, 
duce  some  changes  that  are  permanent  and  some 
have  only  the   life   of  a  fad   and   social   customs 
forces  sweep  on.     We  are  not  discussing  them.     1 
are  living  their  own  lives,   possibly  a   little  too  i| 
vidualistically  but  that  is  for  them.     Our  thougl 
directed  to  the  average,  to  you  and  me.     It  seems 
the  burden  is  on  us  to  express  ourselves  a  little  r 
clearly  in  our  own  lives,  to  put  a  little  adventure 
originality   into  our  everyday  activity,  a  little  in 
five    into   the    business   of   living   apart    from    soc 
individually. 

XFEEL  we  too  easily  become  social  units  for 
social  ideals  are  taught  us  from  the  begi.nnin 
reason.  We  too  easily  succumb  to  the  social  exist 
for  it  is  the  path  of  least  resistance;  civilization  ha 
reached  an  age  where  its  lessons  have  beaten  down 
primitive  force  of  single  activity.  Our  job  is  to  re1 
a  latent  ability,  fan  a  smoldering  desire. 

I  submit  that  these   are  merely  impressions  thj 
give  for  what  they  are  worth.    It  seems  to  me  tha 
lose  something  great  in  this  life  of  ours  if  we  fa. 
find,  by  knowing  ourselves  and  being  ourselves,  at 
experience  that   is  peculiarly  our   own.     We   mus 
course  realize  society  and  its  worth,  we  will  do  that. 
I  believe  that  it  is  more  important  now  for  us  to  re  I 
ourselves  and  to  express  that  entity  in  a  purely  dis<] 
life.    No  one  can  do  this  for  us.    Others  can  prepaii 
in  a  fashion  but  the  job  is  ours.     We  must  see  in 
reives  all  of  those  things  in  which  we  are  different  in 
our  neighbors,  we  must  see  in  just  what  manner  al 
those  qualities  and  deficiences  bound  together  in  a( 
is   called   character,    distinguish   us   from    every  cl 
living  thing  and  open  for  us  new  and  happier  ex 
ences  and  joys.    We  must  see  ourselves  as  indivicJ 
living  in  the  society  of  other  individuals,  not  as  a  I 
of  a  composite  social  whole. 

How  we  shall  prepare  ourselves  is  our  own  particK 
problem  that  will  be  answered  by  living.  We  • 
acquire  some  of  the  tools  in  our  preparatory  days;* 
of  them  is  the  power  to  discriminate,  the  power  to» 
tinguish.  It  is  very  valuable  but  all  in  all  I  think  ^ 
we  will  find  ourselves  unprepared  many  times  an 
those  times  we  can  act — individually. 
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"LAUGHING  GAS" 
(Continued  from  Page  -1 


iiorc  fatigued.  But  it  was  worth  it,  Jacques 
it,  when  he  read  in  the  editorials  of  how  "all 
feels  indebted  to  our  Jacques  for  his  aid  in  keep- 
tlie  morale  of  the  populace  during  those  hideous 
ind  nights." 

IEN  came  July  14  with  its  annual  celebration  of 
the  storming  of  the  Bastille.  A  dispatch  read- 
Germans  set  back"  had  been  received — war-time 
hrobbed  in  good  spirits.  On  that  hot  July  after- 
iii  expectant  crowd,  wanting  to  be  entertained, 

the  tent. 
^ques,  our  Jacques,  we  want,"  the  people  cried, 
cut  with  the  other  clowns. 

e  was  less  alacrity  in  Jacques'  tumbling  at  the 
e  that  day.    His  jokes  fell  almost  flat.     But  the 
clapped — -Jacques  had  never  yet  failed  to  pro- 
side-splitter.   Jacques  knew  what  was  coming — 
Jctor  had  warned  him  repeatedly  but  the  crowd 
1  a  laugh.     He  puckered  his  lips,  he   forced    a 
e  threw  back  his  head  and  opened  his  mouth — 
ias!  no  laugh  came.     It  was  a  good  joke  he  was 
b  on  them,  the  people  thought,  the  applause  in- 
*  him.     Again  he   threw  back  his  head,   but   no 
tissued.    Jacques  was  in  dismay.    For  a  moment 
id  not  move;  then,  filled  with  fright  and  chagrin, 
nibled  to  his  own  tent. 

cues  lay  on  his  dirty  cot   for  a  long  time.     He 

r\he  crisis  had  come,  and  he  knew  what  he  would 

e  had  mapped  his   course   long  ago — after  the 

aiming.     But    he   must   hurry — there   would   be 

ids   again   at    night.      Jacques   hastily  removed 

'  irrot-top",  his  make-up,  and  polka-dot  suit.   At- 

i  his  street  clothes,  he  walked  to  his  brother's 

aiy  shop  on  Didinot  Boulevard.     "When  he  ar- 

r  was  almost  seven  o'clock.     His  brother  was  at 

Only  a  young  clerk  was  there.     As  Jacques 

•ustomed  to  waiting  on  himself,  the  clerk  paid  no 

i")ii  to  him.    Back  in  the  drug  room  Jacques  found 

e  was  looking  for — a  huge  container  of  nitrous 

better  known  as  "Laughing  Gas".  Leaving  five 

Mvith  the  clerk,  he  returned  to  Le  Petit  Cirque. 

[fidy  the  big  tent  was  filling.     He  slipped  in  un- 

.  lay  down  on  his  cot,  and  inhaled  the  gas. 

■  a  while  Jacques  tumbled  into  the  arena. 

v  unusually  brisk  Jacques  is,"  he  heard  Jenny, 

ique,  remark.     Brimming  over  with  an  artificial 

had  his  audience   with  him   at   once.     Confetti 

■<    verywhere.    Keports  had  come  that  the  French 

pped  Von  Hindenburg — and    it    was   July    14! 
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Jacques  bounded  to  the  center  of  the  arena,  hold 
sides. 

"Let's  start  the  evening  with  a  hearty  laugh 
goose-stepping  Von  Hindenburg, "  he  shouted  a: 
the  crowd  with  one  of  his  famous  old  ringir 
melodious  laughs. 

DOT  for  many  months  had  Jacques  been  e 
as  on  that  night.  He  glowed  with  the  rel 
his  clear,  spontaneous  laugh.  The  next  morn 
read  in  the  paper :  "Jacques  was  wonderful  last  i 
The  writer,  a  constant  frequenter  of  Le  Cirque, 
he  has  never  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  elowr 
who  can  explain  our  dear  friend's  behavior 
matinee?  We  wonder  what  it  can  be.  "It  wil1 
happen  again — not  as  long  as  'old  funny  face'  has 
declared  Jacques  hugging  the  oxide  container. 

But  Jenny  Gingerie  was  not  wholly  overjo 
the  master  clown's  seeming  rejuvenation.  She  al 
teeted  a  foreign  quality  in  his  vocal  indulgences; 

"You  know,  Jacques,  there's  something  d 
about  you  lately,"'  she  told  him.  "You're  worki 
hard.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  cut  down 
matinees?" 

There  was  true  anxiety  in  her  voice  and  Jacq 
predated  it. 

"Jenny,  dear,  I  never  felt  better,  and  besi 
people  need  us  more  than  ever."  But  he  flushei 
his  lie  as  he  thought  of  his  new  supply  of  nitrou 

Then  came  the  armistice,  and  Paris  gone  si 
crazy  in  its  sultry  intensity  of  joy — joy  of  relea 
the  hellish  turmoil.  Jacques  ached  in  happiness 
people ;  and  although  he  was  utterly  worn  out, 
Jenny  that  they  must  make  it  the  night  of  nig 


fO  Jenny  bought  some  new    polka-dot    sti 
made  Jacques  a  very  funny  suit ;  and  she 
a  new  carrot-top — just  to  celebrate,  while  Jacq' 
cured  an  extra  supply  of  laughing  gas,  for  he  1 
needed  it  badly. 

Never  before  had  the  people  at  Le  Petit  Cirq 
so  thoroughly  mixed  in  confetti  and  balloons 
dreds  of  American  doughboys  were  there,  most  ( 
had  already,  at  some  time  or  other,  laught 
"Socks,"  as  they  called  him.  (Jacques  liked  tl 
tionate  pun  on  his  name  but  he  did  not  quite  unc|j 
the  American  connotation.)  Those  hours  were 
exciting  in  the  world's  history — even  the  nobi 
once,  forgot  itself  and  rubbed  elbows  with  th 
tariat ! 

In  his  tent  the  old  clown  inhaled  a  generous 
of  gas. 

As  usual  the  crowd  was  impatient  for  Jacq  s, 
began  shouting  for  him.     Then  from  the  farthe 
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Irena  Jacques  staggered  in.  A  shower  of  confetti 
;>oin.  .Jacques  staggered  on. 

'his  is  goin'  to  be  a  rare  one,"  a  Montana  doughboy 
lis  Kentucky  buddy. " Something  new.  I  guess." 

'HE  crowd  sat  down.  Jacques  reached  his  old 
'  place  in  the  very  center  of  the  arena.  He  lifted 
mis.  A  dead  silence  ensued.  Then  clearing  his 
lied  throat,  he  yelled:  "Now,  folks,  it's  all  over! 

give  the  Kaiser  the  Ha-Ha  !'' 

pques  threw  back  his  head.  A  wild,  terrorized 
distorted  his  features;  his  shoulders  shook  con- 
frely,  and  writhing  in  a  spasm  of  idiotic  giggling, 
les  sank  to  the  ground.  Jenny,  a  few  feet  off, 
licked  him  up,  and  placed  his  jerking  head  on  her 
1.  His  giggling  had  stopped — a  dead  nervous 
e  fell  over  the  crowd. 

?n,  of  a  sudden,  there  rose  a  hideous  shriek,  a  long 
n-out,  horrible  laugh,  that  died  slowly  to  a  hoarse 
ngness.  But  Jenny  did  not  flinch.  She  removed 
ew,  red  wig,  and  the  silly  bow  tie.  A  shudder  of 
ation  passed  through  the  cambric-clad  form,  and, 
pith  no  effort,  a  melodious,  rippling  laugh,  Jacques* 
jflooded  the  tent — and  then,  slowly,  softly  melted 
—mellifluous,  weary.    But,  for  the  first  time  in  the 

career  of  "Jacques,  Famed  for  His  Laugh",  the 
1  did  not  laugh  with  him. 


WORK  AND  HEALTH 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


s,  metal  grinders,  and  all  those  whose  occupation 

them  to  breathe  constantly  excessive   amounts 

t.    An  insufficient  supply  of  pure,  cool  drinking 

for  workers  results  in  damaged  health  from  im- 

1  digestion  and  assimilation,   poor  regulation   of 

s  and  body  temperature,  and  poor  elimination  of 

e  poisons  from  the  body. 

)OD  lighting   is   necessary.     Improved   illumina- 
tion has  increased  work  output  2  per  cent,  in  steel 
and  10  per  cent,  in  textile  factories.  Poor  lighting 
i  health  and  efficiency  in  various  ways.     It  re- 
n  accidents,  and  exhaustion  through  strained  at- 
m  from  fear  of  accident.    It  causes  eye  strain  and 
jbhe.     Yet  as  late  as  1912,  the  New  York  State 
:  y  Commission  found  faulty  lighting  in  37  per 
>f  laundries  investigated,  in  40  per  cent,  of  candy 
dies,  in  50  per  cent,    of  ice  cream  plants,  and  in  65 
•int.  of  chemical  establishments.  Was  it  surprising 
[f  2,900  workers  in  garment  trades,  three  out  of 
1  four  had  poor  vision  ? 

( tilation  is  more  important   for  health.     The  air 
i    be  cool  rather  than  hot,  dry  rather  than  moist. 
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and  be  kept  in  motion.  The  energy  of  our  food  I 
for  heat  and  motion.  The  body,  like  a  steam  ig 
utilizes  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  fuel  energy 
duee  motion,  the  remaining  larger  portion  of  I 
goes  to  form  heat.  This  heat  in  the  human  M 
mostly  eliminated  through  the  skin.  Warmth,  mg 
and  still  air  all  prevent  this  necessary  heat  rJ 
Dry,  cool,  moving  air,  affects  the  removal  of  tl'l 
genei'ated  as  a  byproduct  of  muscular  exercis 
thereby  helps  to  prevent  fatigue  with  all  its  bad  fi 
Most  workers  waste  energy  in  unnecessary, 
ments.  Efficiency  engineers  now  know  that  byl 
nating  unnecessary  movements  and  fusing  then 
sary  ones  in  rhythmic  continuous  fashion,  fatig 
be  prevented  and  work  increased.  As  an  instan. 
breth,  when  in  London,  noticed  a  Japanese  ghii 
exhibition  booth  who  was  attaching  labels  tdx 
with  unusual  rapidity.  Gilbreth  noticed  that  i\ 
able  to  manage  twenty-four  boxes  in  forty  secou 
told  the  young  girl  she  was  working  wrong 
showed  her  a  better  way.  At  the  first  attempt  e 
posed  of  twenty-four  boxes  in  twenty-six  secom. 
at  the  second  attempt  twenty-four  boxes  in  twe  jj 
onds.  She  did  this  not  by  increasing  her  effos, 
by  making  fewer  movements  and  thus  doubl  2 
work.  In  another  instance  brick  layers  were  f  n 
execute  eighteen  movements  in  laying  single  ri 
Of  these  eighteen  movements  eleven  were  f  oud  I 
unnecessary,  and  the  remaining  movements  c  1(1 
fused  into  two  movements.  The  method  me;t 
fatigue  and  more  work. 

^^^HE  science  of  work  is  closely  interrelated  \ti. 
%^_v  science  of  health.  A  new  development  1. 
science  of  health  is  the  science  of  nutritioi 
teaches  us  that  just  as  an  automobile  requires  1 
to  cover  distance,  workers  must  have  a  sufficitt 
balanced  diet  of  nourishing  food.  They  must  I 
the  laws  of  correct  hygiene  and  sanitation.  T< 
large  topic  I  have  not  time  to  consider. 

Efficiency  engineers  have  also  learned  by  s 
work  and  workers  that  strained  relations  betw< 
men  and  employees  increase  nervous  irritabili'. 
duce  fatigue,  and  cause  spoiled  work  and  redu 
put.  Workers,  like  other  human  beings,  arc  si 
the  laws  of  mental  hygiene. 

Health  and  efficiency  are  inseparable.  Vet  t 
Health  Service  estimated  a  few  years  ago  thafl 
country  6  per  cent,  of  the  workers  were  11011- 
and  that  nearly  300,000,000  days  were  lost  y 
the  33,500,000  workers  then  in  this  countr 
national  loss  of  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dolhi. 

Great  benefits  result  from  the  practice,  still  1 
neglected,    of   medical    examination    of    applied 
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and  periodical  examination  of  workers.  Such 
ation  results  in  a  possibility  of  a  high  percentage 
s  in  workers  with  beginning  disease.  It  permits 
eased  worker  to  be  given  a  task  fitted  to  his 
y.  Diseases  of  the  eyes,  teeth  and  ears  may  be 
nid  treated.  Applicants  with  active  communica 
eases  like  tuberculosis  may  often  be  cured  by 
iagnosis  and  treatment.  At  the  same  time  the 
of  the  undiseased  workers  may  be  protected.  The 
»f  periodic  health  examination  can  scarcely  be 
imated.  Such  a  regime  tor  all  people  of  our 
t  would  prevent  untold  losses  in  earnings,  in 
and  in  life. 

now  becoming  the  practice  to  give  first  aid  for 
ior  injuries  in  industry.  Early  treatment  of 
hurts  often  prevents  serious  after  effects  from 
ed  minor  injuries.  It  has  recently  been  reported 
per  cent,  of  diseases  of  employees  in  the  Steam 
Industry  of  Marion,  Ohio,  were  the  result  of 
;  infected  because  of  neglect.  Building  a  hos- 
ived  the  company  $100,000  a  year. 

E  problem  of  work  and  health  is  being  inten- 
ively  studied  in  every  civilized  country.  [Medical 
litary  sciences  with  the  co-operation  of  capital 
ior  have  proved  that  no  man  by  his  own  effort 
•  or  secure  health.  This  is  a  community  problem 
it  by  intelligence,  unselfishness,  and  enlightened 
onsciousness  by  all  the  parties  concerned.  But 
wledge  so  gained  is  not  being  practically  applied 
■ge  scale  as  yet  in  the  United  States.  An  autho- 
the  subject  has  recently  said  :  "Disastrous  forms 

ilation,  over  heating,  and  illumination  prevail 

stry  all  over  the   United  States.     Poisons   are 

d.  Tuberculosis  rates  are  relatively  high.  Dub- 
;  tistical  deduction  suggests  that  industrial  work- 
i  expect  eight  years  less  of  life  than  agricultural, 
'cial  and  professional  workers.    A  remedial  pro- 

lould  be  instituted." 

irt  of  handling  workers  is  as  old  as  industry. 

•cently  it  is  becoming  a  specialized   discipline. 

uice  of  work  is  still  in  swaddling  clothes.  But 
1  it  has  definitely  demonstrated  how  vastly  more 
i  ly  labor  may  be  developed,  directed  and  con- 
It  is  a  science  little  understood  or  utilized 
•tig  in  some  progressive  industries.  Some  day  in 
(  far  future,  competition,  national  and  interna- 

-  bound  to  force  the  science  of  work  into  con- 
orking  technique  in  industries.  We  shall  utilize 
n  work  as  seriously  as,  for  example,  in  play  and 
ng.  The  science  of  play  dominates  sports;  it 
oud  scores  on  the  golf  links,  and  teaches  young 

y  scientific  movement  how  to  swim  the  English 

.    The  science  of  fighting  teaches  men,  perhaps 
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of  meager  intelligence  and  social  outlook,  how  to  earn 
wealth  and  great  honor  in  the  fistic  arena.  And  war- 
fare glories  in  methods  of  scientific  killing  that  are 
terrible  in  deadly  effectiveness. 

But  in  the  serious  business  of  earning  a  livelihood  for 
himself  and  his  family  by  doing  the  arduous  work  of 
the  world,  the  normal  laborer  has  been  left  to  himself 
to  discover,  if  he  can,  how  to  use  effectively  his  own 
body  and  his  own  mind. 


w 


'HEN  mankind  becomes  fully  civilized  the  science 
of  work  will  be  utilized  as  commonly  as  is  now 
the  science  of  play  and  of  killing.  It  shall  keep  on  de- 
veloping means  and  methods  of  conserving  and  direct- 
ing our  unlimited  stores  of  human  energy  in  the  vital 
process  of  labor  which  underlies  the  welfare  and  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race. 

The  results  of  investigations  bearing  upon  work  and 
health  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  an  industrial  democ- 
racy like  the  United  States:  for  our  country  is  already 
the  mightiest  industrial  democracy  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  Yet  by  and  large  industry  is  slow  to  utilize 
tlic  newer  science  of  work. 

The  fate  of  the  nation  is  inextricably  bound  with 
that  of  the  individual.  When  work  which  is  properly  a 
means  of  life  and  health  and  happiness  is  permitted  to 
become  instead  a  means  of  sickness,  and  disease  and 
death,  the  foundation  of  our  future  is  indeed  insecure. 

A  gracious  fact  has  emerged  (dearly  from  the  light 
of  the  studies  I  have  been  discussing.  It  is  that  incon- 
trovertibly,  the  employer  and  the  employee  have  a 
community  of  interesi .  What  is  good  and  profitable  for 
one,  is  good  and  profitable  for  the  ther.  Paradoxically, 
each,  by  helping  the  other,  helps  himself  more,  and  both 
thereby  benefit  the  community.  Each  through  selfish- 
ness, ignorance  and  grasping,  defeats  his  own  purpose. 
Thus  science  is  proving  anew,  by  its  own  methods  the 
old,  old  truths  of  Scripture  that  man  must  lose  himself 
to  find  himself,  and  that  verily  each  of  us  is  his  broth- 
er "s  keeper. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  VS.  THE  SPOKEN  WORD 
For  the  Plaintiff 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

The  result  is  unnatural — sometimes  so  strained  that  it 
is  ridictilous.  If  action  must  take  place  that  cannot  be 
portrayed  with  convenience,  speeches  are  placed  in  the 
mouths  of  the  characters  that  account  for  it.  This 
clumsy  device  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  stage 
may  make  its  range  universal.  The  spectator  of  the 
moving  picture  is  made  omnipresent.  He  may  see  what 
takes  place  in  the  castle  hall  and  a  moment  later  see 
what  goes  on  in  the  peasant's  cottage.     He  may  see 


what  is  happening  in  the  streets  of  an  American 
and  what  is  taking  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  v 
in  the  same  picture. 

He  may  even  follow  the  thoughts  of  the  eharai 
lie  is  introduced  to  the  troubled  thoughts  of  the  p< 
who  is  suffering  from  fever.  He  can  see  the  pin! 
phants  and  sea  serpents  of  the  inebriate  as  clearly  | 
he  were  himself  intoxicated. 

The  scope  of  the  cinema  is  unlimited.  It  may  1 
the  stars  if  it  will.  Nothing  of  which  man  has 
thought  is  too  difficult  to  portray.  There  is  no  one 
will  deny  its  great  possibilities.  If  the  great  Ba 
Avon  were  alive  today,  he  would  undoubtedly  c 
the  stage  and  start  writing  snappy  subtitles  for  piel 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  VS.  THE  SPOKEN  W 
For  the  Defendant 
<  iontinued  from  Page  25  i 

A  seen,'  j  said  to  be  set  when  it  is  arranged  fori 
bitior)  to  an  audience.  The  word  is  used  in  thhd 
nection  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb.  To  take  a  * 
apart  we  '"strike  it." 
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rENERALLY  speaking,  there  are  three  kii 
scenery;  drops,  borders  and  Hals. 

A  drop  is  almost  a  flat  piece,  retaining  its  foi 
battens,  across  top  and  bottom,  and  let  down  fro 
Hies  so  that  the  lower  edges  join  the  floor  of  the  s 
and  the  top  as  viewed  by  the  audience,  continues 
sight.     Drops  are  perhaps  better  known  to  the 
as  curtains. 

Borders  arc  simply  abbreviated  drops,  cut  ofh 
the  top.     They  hang  even  with  the  tops  of  the 
and  flats  and  are  used  to  represent  clouds,   oven 
foliage  or  ceilings. 

Flats  are  light  wooden  frames  with   painted  ( 
stretched  over  them.     The  flats  are  kept   again 
back  wall  of  the  stage  when  not  up.     The  pack  f 
next  set  to  be  placed  is  called  the  •'live"  packtl 
which  has  been  used  and  put  aside  the  "dead 
"Running   the    packs"    is   the    vernacular   for 
them  to  and  from  position.     The  stage  is  made 
sort  of  picture-frame  by  the  use  of  flats  at  thM 
and    front    called   the    "formentors" — just    wh. 
word  "formentors"  originally  meant  no  one  knosh 
it  does  have  a  beautiful  legendary  history. 

In  the  private  confines  of  the  wings  on  the  r< 
ing  side  of  the  stage  the  switch  board  is  locate 
this  switchboard  all  the  lighting  of  the  entire  sgt- 
controlled.  In  the  larger  theatres  the  switell 
seems  a  very  complicated  affair.  Connections! 
this  board  run  to  the  trough  in  the  floor  in  f t  it  I 
the  proscenium  arch  in  which  several  rows  of  fooi? 
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den,  to  the  long  troughs  in  the  flies  -called  the 
iits.  and  to  the  various  extra  spots  and  bunch 
vhicli  arc  becoming  a  very  necessary  pari  of  the 
cpaipment. 

e  Century  Theatre,  New  York,  on  the  same  side 

main  switchboard  is  the  prompter's  desk.     The 

er    has    switches    at    hand    which    control    the 

Sashes  of  lightning,  the  peals  of  thunder  and 

.  awful  tinkles  of  telephone,  buzz  of  doorbells 
r  of  automobile.  This  certain  desk  of  which  we 
las  a  tunnel  connecting  the  prompter  with  the 
■•a  pit  and  by  an  arrangement  of  mirrors  the 
charge  is  able  to  sec  the  action  of  the  play  as 
talk  with  the  tunnel. 

mechanics  of  the  stage  seem  to  the  fortunate 
spectator  to  almost  submerge  the  actors 
vi's  while  actually  these  ingenious  mechanical 
only  serve  to  better  enhance  the  playing  of  the 
id  the  worth  of  the  piece  in  which  the  actor  is 

verage  theatre-goer  with  the  a  e  of  a  little  imag- 

can  easily  see.  in  his  mind's  eye.  stage-hands 
iceb.  rgs  about  and  setting  the  stage  behind  the 
curtain  before  his  eyes.  Yet  an  experience  to 
i\v  of  us  are  treated  is  the  thrill  of  witnessing 
n  which  the  scenery  is  changed  before  our  very 

I  yet  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  In  the  theatre  of 
sung  Belasco — during  a  play  his  heroine  was  to 
al  while  a  soft  light  played  in  her  face  a  group 

men  black  gowned  and  hooded  and  wearing 
>  shoes  changed  the  room  from  a  luxurious 
•lit  to  a  fanciful  scene  with  a  gorgeous  Cinder- 
rcase  and  the  audience  knew  not  that  these  men 
irking  before  their  very  eyes, 
evolving  stage  is  a  feature  of  the  new  theatre 
i  introduced  in  Europe  in  1896 — the  blessed  con- 
;  of  a  stage  which  by  the  mere  throw  of  a  switch 
cue  is  before  our  eyes. 

II  the  mechanics  of  the  stage  advanced  to  the 
:tent  that  they  are  today  there  is  practically  no 
he  realistic  effects  that  can  be  made.  By  play- 
ts  on  a  drop  on  which  is  painted  a  city  a  whole 
iy  seem  to  become  destroyed  in  a  conflagration. 

|ji  a  piece  of  transparent  material  called  a  scrim 
fhe  moon  rise — a  far  off  ship  sail  by — the  lights 
in  the  distance. 

e   use   of   ingenious   devices   of   stage    a    most 

storm  scene  can  be  made.     In  "Aloma  of  the 

'as"  a  most  artistic  storm  scene  was  started  by 

f  a  wind  machine  which  blew  through  the  win- 

1  the  South  Sea  hut  carrying  branches  and  bits 

\s  with  great  force  into  the  room — through  the 

i  could  be  seen  the  queer  shaped  foliage  dancing 
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crazily  ia  the  winds.  Then  the  rain,  actually  \ 
coming  down  in  torrents — the  noise  of  the  beatinj 
could  be  heard — flashes  of  lightning  could  be 
Realism  in  its  most  advanced  form — by  the  mere 
ing  of  lights  we  see  the  rain  come  racing  cB 
flicker  of  a  spot  light  shows  us  the  lightning — a 
ble  of  drums  gives  us  the  peal  of  thunder — the 
ping  of  shot  on  tin  gives  the  patter  of  rain.  In  th 
time  Broadway  success  "Rain"  the  rain  macliin 
busy  from  almost  the  very  beginning  until  the 
sometimes  working  slowly,  sometimes  faster  to 
the  speed  of  the  rainfall. 

The  spirit  of  realism  winch  has  the  playwright 
in  a  death  grip  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the 
of  improvements  in  stage  mechanics.  But  it  is  br 
the  theatre  back  to  its  former  place — even  the 
theatres  (the  community  playhouses)  are  not 
fled  unless  they  can  have  equipment  sufficient  t 
realistic  effects.  By  this  realism  even  they  are  a 
ing  far-reaching  attention.  In  a  receiii  Omaha 
munity  Playhouse  production  "R.  U.  R."  the  b; 
of  buildings  amid  the  noise  of  exploding  chej 
drew  exclamations  of  awe  and  later  words  of 
from  the  entire  week's  audience. 


A  BAD  HEART 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 


;<  You  say  you  were  just  opening  the  door  and  vow 
him  fall  on  the  bed?" 

"Yes  sir,"  replied  Albert  Downey,  "we  iv 
have  a  talk  but  the  matter  is  closed  forever.  H| 
he  did  have  a  bad  heart." 


DAY  DREAMS 


Twilight  shadows  lowering  over  all, 
Firelight  dancing  on  the  chamber  wall, 
Lazy  smoke  wreaths  curling  ever  up, 
Bubbles  sparkling  in  the  brim-full  cup; 

Then  ashes,  ashes  of  a  burnt-out  blaze. 
The  light  is  gone;  the  room  is  in  a  haze. 
The  smoke  wreaths  clog  the  nostrils,  stop  the 
All  is  now  still,  with  silence  cold  as  death. 
But  yesterday,  the  future  beckoned  me. 
Bright  dreams  and  fancies  held  so  all  might  se 
The  curtain  of  tomorrow  lately  drawn, 
Blots  out  the  rosy  tints  of  coming  dawn. 
The  room  is  dark  and  cold  and  clammy  damp; 
Ambition's  fire  extinguished  like  a  lamp. 
Ashes  and  dust,  no  heartening  glow; 
Cold  dust  and  ashes — thus  do  day  dreams  go. 

—Franklin  J.  "\ 
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Bridge:  "Well,  what's  wrong  with 

Dentistry  when  you  ad- 
mit you  clear  $50,000 
a  year?'* 

Ryan,  DJf.S.:  "A  few  of  my  good  pa- 
tients forget  to  take  a 
LIFE  SAVER  before 
getting  into  the  chair.19 


[In  a  secluded  corner  at  the  Prom] 


Camel  is  the  modern  favorite 


MODERN  smokers  make  known 
their  preference.  And  they  call  for 
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there  a  smoking  favorite  like  Camel 
is  today.  Camels  understand  every 
mood  of  the  modern  smoker. 
Camel  mildness  and  smoothness 
are  supreme  with  the  critical  taste 
of  present-day  people. 

A  purchase  of  Camels  brings 
you  the  choicest  Turkish  and  Do- 
mestic tobaccos.  Blended  by  skill 
into   the   world's   most  popular 


smoke,  and  the  best.  Quality  un- 
approached,  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Camel. 

No  matter  what  the  price,  there 
is  no  better  cigarette  than  Camels. 
Smoke  them  as  frequently  as  you 
please.  You  will  never  be  left  with 
a  cigaretty  after-taste.  Camels 
aren't  made  that  way.  That  is  why 
modern  smokers  everywhere  de- 
mand them.  That  is  why  this  age 
has  discovered  the  tobacco  phrase, 
"Have  a  Camel!" 


R.    J.    REYNOLDS    TOBACCO    COMPANY,    WINSTON-SALEM,   N.  C. 
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